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ADVENTURES 
IN 
VIEWPOINT 


How to Explore Fascinating 
New Worlds Near-at-Home 
By Edwin Way Teale 


Photographs by the Author 


N THE thirtieth day of January, 

1841, Henry Thoreau set down 
in his journal this record of a small 
adventure among the snow-covered 
fields of Concord. 

“Looking down the river,” he wrote, 
“I saw a fox some sixty rods off mak- 
ing across the fields to my left. As the 
snow lay five inches deep, he made but 
slow progress; but it was no impedi- 
ment to me. So, yielding to the in- 
stinct of the chase, I tossed my head 
aloft and bounded away, snuffing the 
air like a foxhound, and spurning the 
world and human society at each 
bound. It seemed the woods rang 
with the hunter’s horn and Diana and 
all the satyrs joined in the chase and 
cheered me on.” 

Thus, for a few exhilarating mo- 
ments, Henry Thoreau entered an- 
other world than his own. They are 
all about us—these other worlds—the 
world of the fox, the squirrel, the 
beetle, the fish, the bird. We need 
only the keys of curiosity and imag- 
ination to enter their infinite variety. 
Adventures in viewpoint are within 
the reach of all. 

When, like Thoreau, we imagine 
ourselves part of another realm— 
whether it is the weedy water-world 
of the perch, the grass-jungles of the 
katydid, the mossy well of the frog, 
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the hot, conical sand-pit of the ant- 
lion, the white foam-castle of the tiny 
frog hopper, the fungus-forests of the 
beetle or the dark haunts of the earth- 
worm and the mole—we are exploring 
as surely as though we were journey- 
ing across a tundra or through the 
rain-forest of some remote land. To 
stop and wonder, to put ourselves for 
a passing moment in the place of the 
creatures around us—to visualize life 
from their standpoint—here, truly, is 
an adventure in exploring. Such jour- 
neys require neither rubber tires nor 
gasoline. They take only leisure mo- 
ments from our time. And they are 
just as possible for a man on a park 
bench, or a woman in an apartment 
window, as they are for a wanderer in 
the open fields. 

One of the most vivid memories of 
my childhood concerns such an adven- 
ture of the mind. 

Between the yellow flank of the 
Indiana sand-dunes and my grand- 
father’s farm, a field of rye used to 
rise like a mane of hair above the 
brow of a hill. Swallows tilted and 
skimmed over this grainfield and when 
light breezes ran across its changing 
surface, the whole field seemed fluid, 
part of the running, invisible air. 

One hot and somnolent afternoon, 
when I was six or seven, I crawled 
deep into the gray-green luminous 
light that filtered down between the 
stalks in this sea of waving grain. A 
vast jungle of slender stalks hedged 
me in. Overhead, was the sibilant 
murmur of the moving rye. At my 
feet, the floor of the field, like the 
sandy bed of some shallow green sea, 
appeared as a strange world to my 
young eyes. 

I hollowed out a tiny cave amid the 
grain. As the sultry afternoon wore 
on, I imagined that I, too, was an in- 
habitant of the narrow aisles between 
the stalks of rye. I became, like Ten- 


nyson’s Ulysses, a part of all I saw. I 
shared the toil of the ants, the labors 
of the multihued beetles, the activity 
of the flies that descended and landed, 
took off and landed again, and yet 
again. I even tried to picture the field 
as it must appear to little dust-colored 
toads that hopped, with incorruptibly 
solemn expressions, down the sandy 
aisles toward the harmless, striped 
garter snake that slid leisurely along 
the rye-forest floor. The viewpoint, 
as I had it there, revealed a whole new, 
silent world of activity, a world un- 
seen and unappreciated by the casual 
eye. Returning home that evening 
was like landing from a distant voyage 
of discovery. 

That was long ago. But the emo- 
tion, after a lapse of more than a quar- 
ter of a century, remains more vivid 
than many events of a month ago. It 
may have played its part in a peculiar 
Odyssey of the mind which has added 
interest to ensuing years. 

On city streets, my eyes have fol- 
lowed dusty sparrows flying, with trail- 
ing straws, to half-built nests on ledges 
high above the traffic. I have walked 
on oblivious to other events around 
me. My mind was busy visualizing 
life on that high ledge, life in storm 
and wind and rain and blistering heat, 
an existence in which the life-pre- 
servers of wings play so large a part. 
Again, I have looked out of an upper 
window into the treetop world of a 
maple or spruce where a_ squirrel 
scurried in fits and starts along a limb 
or where a spider spread its aerial net 
among the bluish needles of the ever- 
green. And in the moments that fol- 
lowed, my surroundings have fallen 
away and I have given myself up to 
the delights of picturing in vivid de- 
tail how life must appear from the 
viewpoint of an arboreal existence. 

These adventures of the mind came 


back to me one summer afternoon as 


I stood leaning against the trunk of 
an ancient apple tree midway down 
the slope of a Long Island hillside. 
Around me was my insect garden. In 
this unique plot, amid the twisted 
trees of an abandoned orchard, I set 
out, each spring, plants attractive to 
six-legged guests. And here, for half 
a dozen years, I have spent runaway 
hours watching the infinitely varied 
pageant of insect activity. 

Out across the swamp, below my 
orchard hillside, red-winged black- 
birds dropped into the waving masses 
of windblown cattails as though they 
were diving into the breakers of a 
green sea. Here and there, the sun- 
light glinted on the wings of dragon- 
flies. I fell to wondering how the 
swamp-forest, the wide cattail islands 
with their thousands of waving sword- 
leaves, must appear to the dragonfly, 
the blackbird, the ant, living among 
the dense vegetation of this marshland 
jungle. I decided to find out. So, 
slipping on my rubber boots, I started 
off on an adventure in viewpoint. 

With the “Okaleeee!” of the black- 
birds ringing in my ears, I waded 
across a hundred yards of sloshy marsh- 
grass, made treacherous by the tunnel- 
ing of muskrats. From where I stood, 
the masses of whitish blooms of the 
climbing boneset stood out against the 
dense stand of cattails like splotches 
of foam on waves of dark green water. 
Their mahogany-colored creepers, I 
discovered as I neared the cattail is- 
land, laced together the upright vege- 
tation of the outer wall into an almost 
solid barrier. Lowering my head and 
driving forward like a football half- 
back, I plowed into the interior until 
I came to a mud-stained log stranded 
by a freshet. Here I stopped and 
tramped down a little cave amid the 
cattails just as I had done many years 
before in that field of rye. 

I sat down and looked about me. 
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Beetle’s eye-view 


Here I had the viewpoint of the black- 
bird in its swaying basket nest, of the 
dragonfly clinging to its upright stalk, 
of the ant running along the natural 
suspension bridge of a boneset creeper. 
On all sides rose the slender columns 
of the cattails, old and new, brown and 
green. Sunlight, slanting downward, 
was diffused into the soft illumination 
of the swamp bottom. Over the black 
and glistening mud ran ghostly white 
creepers and decaying cattail leaves 
lay crisscrossed like the cane seat of a 
discolored chair. Midway up the cat- 
tails, the weathered remnants of bone- 
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of a jungle of moss. 


set creepers of other years hung in 
curls and masses. Loosened by winter 
gales, they were descending slowly 
toward the black, moist earth below, 
their ultimate destination. At the top 
of the vegetation, where the living 
boneset ran thickest, the leaves of the 
cattails were often bent horizontally as 
though stilled on a windy day. 

When a quick gust struck the cat- 
tail island, a multitude of bladelike 
leaves waved against the sky above my 
head. The stiff brown cattails nodded 
gravely among the wild flutter of 
their leaves. The wind passed and 


the flutter ebbed away. In the hot, 
moist silence that followed, bits of 
fluff drifted down from the older 


stalks, dropping slowly and silently 
as though descending through water. 

Tens of thousands of these floating 
seeds can come from a single cattail. 
One winter, my innate curiosity led 
me to carry home an average-sized 


head and to begin counting the seeds 
at the ends of their parachutes of fluff. 


Dividing the cattail into half-inch sec- 
tions, I set gaily to work. But my ex- 
uberance soon faded. 

At the end of a whole evening's 
labor, I had accounted for hardly more 
than a red-wing could pull out with 
one thrust of its beak. Night after 
night, the count went grimly on. I 
had a botanical bear by the tail and 
couldn't let go. ‘Thousands, tens of 
thousands, of seeds were duly recorded 


From an ant’s viewpoint—the great, treacherous jaws of the ant-lion lurking in its pit of sand. 
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in my one-man cattail-seed census. I 
counted seeds, instead of sheep, in 
bed. Cattail fluff began to drift about 
the house. The side of the shoebox, 
on which I kept my tally, looked as 
though an endless game of tick-tack-toe 
were in progress. Gradually I worked 
myself along one side, around the end, 
and down the other side. More than 
ten days went by before, to the great 
relief of the whole family, the tally 
was complete. It revealed that the 
single head contained 147,265 close- 
packed seeds. 

From outside my little cave in the 
swamp tangle came sounds, each 
bringing its mental picture. The creak- 
ing clatter of the marsh wren, for all 
the world like the noise of a minia- 
ture unoiled lawnmower, aroused the 
mind's eye to a vision of its little body 
on vibrating wings rising a dozen feet 
into the air and then dropping back 
again in the manner of one of those 
tin helicopters we used to send aloft 
as boys. There were other noises, the 
far-carrying clang of metal, the yelp 
of a dog, the faint drone of a high-fly- 
ing plane, the cry of a gull coasting 
across the little patch of sky above my 
cavern. 

The air around me was filled with 
the faint sweetish perfume of the 
boneset blooms. In a cluster, hardly 
more than an inch in diameter, I 
counted forty flowerets. Close beside 
me a wild bee alighted and grasping 
a small clump of blooms with its fore- 
legs, as though holding a goblet, ran 
its long tongue into floweret after 
floweret. Brilliant little gold-banded 
flies walked up and down the green 
highways of the cattail leaves. Bask- 
ing in the sun on one dying leaf— 
brown along the edges, rich green be- 
side the central rib, and yellow be- 
tween—was a fly with pinkish eyes, 
gold-white stripes down its face and 
a tail tipped with red. Below, on the 
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floor of the cavern where an old cat- 
tail lay like a burst bomb, a gray fly 
with reddish eyes washed its face, kit- 
tenwise, over and over again. 

Single-file, three black ants hurried 
across a boneset-creeper bridge and 
disappeared into a tangle of cattails 
beyond. A yellowish mass, dimly seen 
through the leaves, attracted my eye. 
A quick investigation revealed it was 
the abandoned nest of the long-billed 
marsh wren—a six-inch oval of twisted 
cattail leaves lined with fluff. The 
doorway was almost entirely closed. I 
poked an investigating finger inside. 
Instantly, a stream of dark little ants 
poured from the interior. The nest 
was the penthouse home of an ant 
colony. 

In their excitement, some of the in- 
sects, carrying white pupae in their 
jaws, dropped fully three feet to the 
wet, glistening vegetation below. Five 
minutes later, when their fright had 
passed away, I saw these same ants, 
unhurt by their fall, toiling up the cat- 
tails again with the pupae still clutched 
in their jaws. The existence of this 
colony resembled, in some respects, 
that of the ancient Lake Dwellers 
within their pile-supported homes. 
Water and mud lay below them and 
they were cut off from the solid land 
beyond the swamp by more water 
which spread through the marsh grass. 
Hunting and travel for these insects 
were made possible only by the end- 
less crisscrossing and interlacing of 
narrow leaves. Their whole lives were 
spent in an unstable world of mov- 
ing leaves; they rarely, if ever, came 
in contact with solid earth. 

For a long time, I stood watching 
the hurried labors of these semi-aerial 
insects. Successive gusts swept across 
the island. Their progress was re- 
corded by the cattails first bending all 
one way, then holding the position for 
a moment, and finally rising erect once 
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more. Now when the upper leaves 
moved in the wind, their shadows ran 
swiftly up and down the stalks of their 
eastern neighbors. The sun was swing- 
ing lower in the West. 

I stooped and pushed my way out 
of the opening I had made. Beyond, 
I could see the familiar trees and 
garden of my hillside. Straightening 
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We welcome, in this issue, EDWIN WAY TEALE as one of our Contri- 
buting Editors. ‘This article is a chapter from a new book, to be published 
in October, entitled Near Horizons, The Story of an Insect Garden. 


up once more was like closing a door 
behind me. But, never again would 
that cattail island seem the same. 
Henceforth, it always would be as- 
sociated with an adventure in near-at- 
home exploring. I had seen it from 
a fresh viewpoint. I had, for part of 
a summer afternoon, lived in another 
world within its depths. 


“All God’s Chillun Got Wings.” The hideous ant-lion eventually becomes a beautiful creature. 
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THE WITMER 
STONE 
WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY 


By Richard H. Pough 


T THE southern tip of New Jer- 
A sey, where the “Garden State” 
tapers off in the Atlantic Ocean, you 
will find a port of embarkation out- 
rivaling the greatest harbors of the 
world. Whereas busy New York City 
counts human migrants by hundreds 
of thousands, the woods and dunes of 
Cape May Point greet and bid fare- 
well to millions of avian travelers. 
‘There are no bands to welcome them 
as they stream into the funnel that is 
Cape May, nor confetti to speed them 
on their way as they take off for dis- 
tant Delaware; yet their histrionic dis- 
play in migration at Cape May rele- 
gates a luxury liner sailing to Class Z 
rating. 

This spot has been famous among 
ornithologists for a century and a half. 
With one side exposed to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the other facing Delaware 
Bay, with salt and fresh water ponds, 
sandy beaches, pine woods, catbriar 
tangles, beach plum and _bayberry 
thickets, sand dunes and picturesque 
woodlands of Spanish oak and cedar 
providing a wide diversity of habitat 
within a relatively tiny area, Cape May 
acts as a magnet for the migrating 
birds of eastern North America. Here 
gather birds of the sea and shore, birds 
of the meadows and farmlands, birds 
of the swamps and marshes, birds of 
the mountains and plains, and acci- 
dental visitors from the seven seas and 
the flyways of the world. 
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You will find Cape May exciting at 
any season of the year, but the au- 
tumnal flights, beginning with the 
warblers in early August and ending 
with the Woodcock flight in late No- 
vember, are the Point’s greatest attrac- 
tion. ‘The key to these extraordinary 
flights lies in Cape May’s geographical 
location. Along the Atlantic coast mi- 
grating land birds must fly southwest 
in the fall to avoid being carried out 
to sea. These land birds seem to fear 
water and many hesitate to cross even 
small bays until they have a favorable 
wind. As a result many birds, once 
they reach southern New Jersey, find 
further progress to the south blocked 
by the wide expanse of Delaware Bay 
and so are funneled down to Cape 
May Point. Here, once favorable winds 
spring up, they find a shorter crossing 
than at any point for forty miles up 
the bay shore. 

Most land birds migrate chiefly at 
night. In the fall their departure for 
the south is stimulated by sharp drops 
in temperature. Usually these drops 
occur when a mass of polar air flows 
down over the continent from the 


FLIGHTS SOUTH BEGIN IN 
JULY, AND MILLIONS OF 
MIGRANTS WILL FIND 
HAVEN AT CAPE MAY POINT 


northwest. Birds, flying south through 
such a body of air, tend to be carried 
eastward far out over the ocean unless 
their flight on a westward course is 
strong enough to counter both the 
westerly trend of the shore line and 
their own easterly drift. In the early 
morning you can see night migrating 
land birds of all kinds flying in from 
the ocean. Others can be seen com- 
ing down from great heights to the 
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Point from all directions, because, as 
daylight overtakes them, Cape May is 
the only land they can see for miles 
around. 

Paradoxically, spring might be 
termed the only “off” season in the 
Cape's bird-life cycle. True, you see 
the many local breeding species re- 
turning to their old haunts, but the air 
is innocent of autumn’s rush of wings; 
trees and shrubs, in spite of new spring 
finery, seem only half alive in the ab- 
sence of last fall’s twittering excite- 
ment. For its unique geographical lo- 
cation is as unconducive to spectacular 
spring flights as it is attractive to 
southward migrants. 

With the coming of summer this 
slackened tempo shifts into second 
gear, preparatory to an all-out migra- 
tion display. The earliest fall flights 
are those of the warblers. Thirty- 
one species have been recorded in the 
mixed flocks that start streaming 
through as early as the last week of 
July. Nearby, George Ord collected 
in 1809 the beautiful little warbler on 
which Alexander Wilson bestowed the 
name of the Cape. 

The first northwest wind in August 
brings ‘Tree Swallows, which concen- 
trate by the tens of thousands on the 
low bushes in the sanctuary area be- 
fore they leave on their southward 
journey. The very different Barn 
Swallow migration gets under way at 
about the same time, but it occurs 
without any marked concentration as 
a continuous morning flight along the 
narrow strip adjacent to the beach. 

By mid-August the great Kingbird 
flight is underway. These daytime mi- 
grants pile up at the Point by the 
thousands during periods of northwest 
winds, and you see them beating their 
way back northward into the wind 
along the bay shore, as though look- 
ing for a place where it might narrow 
sufficiently for them to venture with 
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safety across the water to the western 
shore. Among the common Eastern 
Kingbirds there are always a few West- 
ern or Arkansas Kingbirds, readily dis- 
tinguishable by their lemon-yellow 
breasts. Late August and early Sep- 
tember bring the Reedbird (Bobolink) 
flights, but unless there is an unusually 
strong northwest wind they fly directly 
out from the Point toward Cape Hen- 
lopen in Delaware. Only in the heavi- 
est winds do they hesitate to cross and 
resort to beating back up the bay shore 
in the manner of Kingbirds. 

The first northwester in September 
starts the famous hawk flights. These 
are composed of two types of hawks— 
the regular coastal migrants and the 
off-course mountain ridge migrants. 
During late August Ospreys can be 
seen drifting south along the coast, 
but the characteristic coastal migrants 
are the falcons. Sparrow Hawks are 
seen in numbers from September 
through the first week of October, and 
the Pigeon Hawk flight commences 
about mid-September and continues 
until mid-October. A few Peregrines 
may be seen in September, but the 
great flight of these rare birds comes 
in October. Hawks that are normally 
mountain ridge migrants—Buteos, and 
especially the Accipiters—are seen all 
through the migration period from 
late August to November, whenever 
the flow of cold air from the north- 
west is rapid enough to drift them east 
down the coast. Usually over 90 per 
cent are young birds of the year and 
this has given rise to the theory that 
it is chiefly the inexperienced birds 
that fail to make allowance for wind 
drift and are carried to the coast. 

The last week in September and the 
first in October bring one of Cape 
May’s most spectacular flights—that of 
the Flickers. Until recent years, these 
birds were regarded as game and were 
shot in great numbers. Flicker poles, 
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sloping rails nailed to the tops of dead 
trees, from which half a dozen perched 
birds could be swept with one shot, 
were in common use. More timid 
than most birds about crossing water, 
or even an open marsh, they some- 
times beat north into the northwest 
wind along the bay shore, just back 
of the beach among the dunes, at a 
rate that carries thousands past a given 
point in the first couple of hours after 
daybreak. 

The flights come to a climax, as far 
as numbers are concerned, with the 
massed Robin galaxy in late October 
and early November. There are morn- 
ings when, shortly after daybreak, the 
air is full of Robins, from the tree 
tops to a height where they are indis- 
tinguishable even with binoculars. 
The migration comes to a close some- 
time in November, with the great 
Woodcock flight. While this is on 
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Eliot Porter 


The Osprey or Fish Hawk dots the Cape May 
landscape with its huge nests and fills the 
Cape May air with its characteristic whistle. 


(and as a rule it lasts only a day or 
two) the woods teem with these odd- 
looking birds, and in the days before 
the Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanctuary 
was established, they suffered high 
mortality from hunting. 

Your interest in this region need 
not wane with the passing of Cape 
May’s fall migration miracle, however. 
Winter bird populations in the area 
are high. Many stragglers from the 
migrating hosts stay on all winter, and 
lists made for AUDUBON MAGAZINE’s 
regular Christmas Count have re- 
vealed from 100 to 110 species then in 
the district. 

With such a tempting display of 
birds assembled on Cape’s May’s door- 
step, it is not surprising that the rec- 
ords, going back as far as the eight- 
centh century, indicate mass killing 
of birds for sport and for food and 
the collection of their eggs by the thou- 
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sands. Prior to the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act and of the 
law prohibiting the shooting of song 
birds, it was not uncommon for thou- 
sands of birds to be killed in a single 
day during the height of the migra- 
tion season. Even more recently heavy 
legal toll has regularly been taken in 
this lush and traditional hunting 
ground. The slaughter of migrating 
hawks, in particular, was notorious. 

The National Audubon _ Society 
came to the rescue when, in 1935, it 
leased a portion of this strategic area, 
posted it and engaged a warden to 
protect all wildlife within its limits. 
‘The Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanctuary 
thus came into being, named in honor 
of the distinguished ornithologist and 
naturalist, who made a lifetime study 
of the birds of the region, and _ be- 
queathed his famous book Bird Studies 
at Old Cape May to avian-loving pos- 
terity. Dr. Stone shared with Wil- 
liam Dutcher, the Society's founder 
and first president, chairmanship of 
the American Ornithologists Union 
Committee on Bird Protection during 
its early years, and out of the work of 
that Committee was born the National 
Audubon Society. 

Proof of the extraordinary work ac- 
complished by the Witmer Stone 
Wildlife Sanctuary has been the in- 
creasing interest in wildlife conserva- 
tion on the part of local people who 
live on and near the Point. Within 
seven years of the establishment of 
the Sanctuary, the Society has won not 
only the full sympathy and approval 
of neighbors, but their active coopera- 
tion as well. The value of such sanc- 
tuaries at concentration points has 
been demonstrated to such a degree 
that the Cape May community has 
been eager to see additional areas 
come within the protecting warden 
service. To this end, agreements were 
concluded in 1942 whereby, with the 
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generous cooperation of local land- brother William Louis Abbott, a close 
owners, the boundaries of the Sanc- friend of Dr. Stone and both a natural- 
tuary have been extended to include ist in his own right and an enthusiast 
approximately 700 acres on the west on Cape May, Miss Gertrude Abbott 
side of Cape May Point, with some has generously contributed a fund of 
two miles of shoreline on Delaware $2,000, the income from which is ap- 
Bay. It includes all of the wooded plied toward meeting the costs of this 
: area in which the killing of birds has Sanctuary. However, in financing the 
. heretofore been especially concen- — major part of the costs, the Society de- 
trated. Immediately to the south of pends upon and earnestly requests 
the new sanctuary limits, and extend- annual gifts by interested members 
ing to the very point of land, lie prop- and friends. 
\ erties owned by the United States Gov- A Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanctuary 
ernment and the Borough of Cape Advisory Committee has been formed 
May Point. The former is posted to aid the Society in determining best 
i against trespass, and war-time restric- administrative policies. The mem- 
tions are rigidly enforced. The latter bership of this Committee consists of 
has a borough ordinance prohibiting Messrs. Ralph T. Stevens, Otway H. 
hunting. To all intents and purposes, Brown, J. Arthur Hess and Dr. J. R. 
then, the Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanc- Moon of Cape May, together with Mr. 
tuary may be said to include approxi- James E. MacCloskey, Jr., of the 
mately 1,000 acres, and to extend from Northwest Magnesite Company. 
New England Creek on the north to Although great care will be exer- 
the tip of the Point on the south. cised to assure protection of birds and 
The cost of warden service and other wildlife in the Sanctuary, and 
other maintenance is met by the Na- trespass with gun, dog or trap will not 
tional Audubon Society with the much be permitted, persons wishing to ob- 
appreciated aid of friends. Each year serve Nature’s display within its boun- 
the New Jersey Audubon Society has daries are cordially invited and are 
contributed for this purpose the in- advised to visit the Sanctuary during i 
come from its Miller Memorial Bird the fall migration season from early bf 
Sanctuary Fund. In memory of her August to October. 
| | 
} YOUR BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS DUE AUGUST 15 | 
I 
Audubon Magazine’s Sixth Breeding-Bird Census will be pub- 
lished, as usual, in Section II of the September-October issue, and 
all contributions intended for publication should reach the Edi- 
tor (1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) not later than August 
15. All new censuses should follow the form and regulations as 
| outlined in the March-April 1938 issue of the magazine. Reprints | 


of this are still available upon request. 
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Allan D. Cruickshank 


I FIRST, there is only an en- 
A veloping darkness. Darkness and 
the feel of warmth against him as his 
tiny newborn body lies intimately with 
the bodies of his litter-fellows, and in 
his nostrils the primal smell of the in- 
ner earth, root-damp, grass-sweet, 
humid and utterly enclosing. This is 
the initial life-experience of the chip- 
munk. These are the first uncompre- 
hended knowings that in the May of 
the year come to newborn Tamias 
(the steward, the prudent husband- 
man), lying blind and naked in the 
central chamber of the burrow, a foot 
or two underneath the blossoming 
bloodroots and yellow adder’s tongue 
of the Outer World, but accessible 
only by a long and twisting tunnel 
through which no light can enter. 
Safety is here, in the friendly dark- 
ness: a dim contentment to pervade 
his uninstructed blood. This, and the 
already-stirring impulsions of instinct, 
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of the hereditary unlearned lores 
which are the central wisdom of a 
little Tamias as much as of a hunting 
wolf or a migrating warbler or, not 
very differently, a chemically-obedient 
milkweed that “knows” it must thrust 
its hairy stalk toward the hot sun. 

In the quiet earth-darkness, blind 
and tiny, the baby chipmunk stirs and 
frets a little, and knows what he must 
know. He raises his infant muzzle, 
kneading and nuzzling the furry 
warmth that is the belly of his mother. 
He seizes upon a small teat, and sucks 
a drop of chipmunk-milk, and now 
an enormous peace, a quiet fulfill- 
ment, possess him utterly. He lies 
wholly tranquil now. There is warmth, 
there is darkness, there is the smell of 
the enwombing earth, there is the taste 
of milk. He falls asleep. 

This is the texture of the chip- 
munk’s infancy, in the warm security 
of the grass-lined nest. 
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The weeks go by, and in the Outer 
World there is great change. Now 
is the season of tremendous happen- 
ing, of the great annual thrust and 
drive and upward-rushing of the life- 
force in its myriad forms. The robins 
and bluebirds have nested now, the 
mayflies danced their brief fantastic 
dance in the twilight, the woods and 
meadows been caught up in an omni- 
present tumult of greenness and alive- 
ness and flowering and growing and 
singing. It is the time of the blue- 
winged warblers brooding, and the 
damsel-fly nymphs crawling from the 
brook-water, and the young night 
herons, raucous and ungainly, making 
their first explorations of the mud- 
flats and swamplands in the dusk. 

It is nearly June. And in this time 
of metamorphosis and new life, of 
countless beginnings and maturings as 
earth draws toward its summer solstice, 
there has come change also to the 
chipmunk in his dark withdrawn 
birth-world. He has grown from the 
unknowingness of blind and naked in- 
fancy, and is ready for adulthood. For 
many days now, since not long after 
his eyes opened, black and bright as 
little chokeberries, and his little squir- 
rel-body took on the striated pelage 
that is the unmistakable coat of chip- 
munkhood, he has made explorations 
of his subterranean universe. 

On swift scampering feet he has pat- 
tered, endlessly inquisitive, along the 
galleries of the burrow. He has ex- 
plored that chamber, below the frost- 
line, where there are mounded husks 
of hickory nuts, and that other 
chamber, reached by a long zigzagging 
route, where there are stored perhaps 
acorns and beechnuts, and he has 
been tempted to nibble at them, and 
so his weaning has come about. He 
knows now how to hold a nut in his 
adroit forepaws, twisting and turn- 
ing it, and strip the husk from it with 
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his sharp little incisors. He knows 
the uses of the pouches in his cheeks, 
and how they may be stuffed with 
foods that are to be carried from place 
to place, and he has acquired that 
curious and _ necessary chipmunk- 
knowledge which tells him that when 
acorns are to be stuffed into his cheek- 
pouches, the sharp tips of the nuts 
must first be bitten off. 

A little of all these things he has 
learned by experience, by trial and 
error, in his early explorings and in- 
vestigations of the dark galleried 
world. But only a little. Mostly his 
knowledges have come to him as in- 
stinct. They have developed in him 
as his lithe little striped body has de- 
veloped, willessly, without his taking 
thought of it. His acorn-lore is as 
sure, and as uncalculated, as the in- 
stinct that prompted him a little while 
ago to suck the tiny milky dugs of his 
mother, or the instinct that a little 
later sent him pattering, curious and 
restless, through the galleries of the 
burrow, or the instinct that now in 
recent days has led him to engage in 
rough-and-tumble playings and_fro- 
lickings with his brothers and sisters. 
These are the inheritance of his chip- 
munk-blood. He obeys them. The 
sweet pungence of hickory nuts is 
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meaningful to him, from the first; the 
scampering quick-footed gait he has 
developed now is not a privately de- 
cided thing, as a man’s gait may be, but 
a hereditary and general chipmunk- 
thing, inalienable from his blood, as 
a skunk’s lumbering waddle is the 
changeless skunk-way, or a coon’s 


heavy plantigrade plodding is the un- 
reckoned and necessary movement of 
a coon. 


Last Days of Immaturity 


To young Tamias, as to every other 
animal, the life-experience presents it- 
self as a series of external phenomena 
touching off spontaneous inner re- 
sponses. In these last days of imma- 
turity, now, the frolicking and antick- 
ing of his brothers and sisters arouses 
in him an excited urgency to tumble 
and tussle with them; and, as always, 
he follows impulse—“the subconscious 
faith of the animals’’—and his educa- 
tion and development are carried one 
stage farther. There are squeakings 
and chitterings and scamperings in 
the burrow now, and small furry body 
tumbling and wrestling with small 
furry body, and what is happening is 
that young chipmunk-muscles are be- 
ing made finally strong, and chip- 
munk-coordinations made finally sure 
and quick, and the last preparation for 
life in the Outer World being effected. 

Young Tamias has no knowing that 
this is so. ‘The mind of a chipmunk is 
not a private mind. It is but partici- 
pant in “the general intelligence of 
nature” (that Mystertum Tremendum 
ultimately no less inscrutable to phi- 
losophers than to chipmunks), and 
chipmunk destiny is forwarded by no 
private guesses, no deductive infer- 
ences, no shrewd concludings, but by 
the interior and unrealized impellings 
which forward likewise the destinies of 
negatively phototropic earthworms, 
positively phototropic bees, tactilely 
sensitive and obediently reflexive 
beavers when with unconscious and 
exquisite precision they fell a birch. 
The psyche of little Tamias is not 
made for thinking. No wild thing’s is. 
It is made for feeling and acting. To 
play has a good feel; it fulfills an ob- 
scure desire. In the earth-darkness, 


under the tansy stems, Tamias plays. 

The chipmunk looks nearly like his 
parents now. His squirrel body is al- 
most six inches long, and his flattened 
furry tail almost four. The five black 
stripes that run from his shoulders to 
his rump are bright and sharp, as is 
the narrow little black stripe through 
his eye, and his short rounded ears 
are prominent on his tawny skull. His 
thick fur is warmly reddish and chest- 
nut-colored now, clearest and warmest 
on his small rump and on his delicate 
little paws, and all his chipmunk- 
powers that will fit him for the Outer 
World have come to their maximum 
development: the bright and watch- 
ful-eyed alertness, the sharpness of 
scent and hearing, the ingenuity of 
forepaws that are like little hands and 
that can dig a hollow in the sun- 
baked earth or hold delicately the 
smallest seed, the sharpness of twenty 
little chipmunk-teeth. 


Time to Grow Up 


It is the time to go alone, to be an 
adult. The smell of his mother’s fur 
has ceased now to attract him irresis- 
tibly, as the presence of light ceases in 
autumn to attract a wintering queen 
wasp, and the darkness of the burrow 
dimly oppresses him. There is a new 
impulsion now, urging him and tug- 
ging at his blood. It is the attraction 
of the sunlit world that lies outside the 
burrow-mouth ... the free and wind- 
swept and sky-arched world where are 
new foods to be found and hoarded, 
tree-boles to be investigated, enemies 
to be outwitted and evaded, the un- 
hampered and exultant life of an 
adult animal to be lived. On a sum- 
mer morning now, the young chip- 
munk patters to the burrow mouth, 
peeps out, and is gone. He has come 
to his majority. 

The lives of all animals, from the 
greatest to the least, are ruled by four 
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chief necessities. These are the neces- 
sities to feed, to have a lair, to breed, 
and to be wary against death. There 
are other ingredients, of course, in the 
life-pattern; there is play, for example, 
and there is the dim half-drowsing 
resting, the obscure and relaxed hours 
of inactive and dreaming peace, that 
are a major part of living in the woods 
and meadowlands. But the four great 
necessities are paramount; and to 
these, as every animal must do, the 
small chipmunk comes to devote his 
adult attentions. 

His feeding is enormous and almost 
omnivorous. Unlike the gray squir- 
rels and the red squirrels, he is not 
impelled to extensive climbing in the 
tree-tops, to nibble at sweet elm-seeds 
and maple-keys and greening hickory- 
nuts. Mostly he is a ground feeder. 


Restless, quick-footed, with fuzzy little 
tail straight out behind, he scampers 
along old stone fences, patters through 


the meadow-grass, scurries and scuttles 
in the underbrush, his keen inquisitive 
little muzzle alert for the scents that 
mean provender. Grains of all kinds 
are welcome to him, seeds of a hun- 
dred sorts, berries and nuts. 

To the chipmunk, as to most ani- 
mals that are largely vegetarian, the 
procuring of food presents little of a 
problem. He need not hunt for prey, 
as a hawk must; his diet lies every- 
where around him. Only rarely, as 
the weeks pass and he makes his 
scampering rounds of the weed-tops 
and the berry bushes, does he feel an 
inadequacy in this diet, a need for a 
taste that grain and berries do not 
give. When this happens, he takes to 
the treetops. There are birds’ nests 
there, some with fledglings in them in 
the latter summer, and Tamias is able, 
when he wants, to clamber up to them 
as ingeniously as any red squirrel. He 
is as deft with an egg as with a nut. 


Westerners know this ground squirrel as the Golden Chipmunk. 


J. M. Johnson 


With the taste of egg-yolk or the taste 
of warm blood in his little gullet, he 
is satisfied and returns to the ground 
again to resume his vegetarian feed- 
ing. Not often does his periodical 
carnivorousness become such a habit 
that he presents a peril to bird-life. 
It is a hunger that comes to him only 
rarely, like his hunger for grasshop- 
pers and crickets, and like the recur- 
rent appetite which may sometimes 
send him creeping softly into a nest of 
the little deer-mice, to pounce on the 
litter and devour them as eagerly as 
though he were a Mostly 
Tamias goes peaceably, harmlessly, 
through the woods-world, stuffing his 
cheeks with acorns, squeaking and 
chittering and flirting his tail at the 
astonishments and excitements of the 
universe, preparing the seed-hoards 
which have earned him his Latin name 
of steward. 


weasel. 


The Burrow—Storehouse and Refuge 


Second only to feeding, as a major 
rite in his life, is the chipmunk’s mak- 
ing of his burrow. It must be at once 
his storehouse and his refuge from 
enemies, and he has not been long an 
adult before he sets about its construc- 
tion. In a secluded place—under a 
fallen log, perhaps, or in the shelter 
of a boulder—he begins to dig a hole. 
As he works, he throws the excavated 
earth behind him as a woodchuck 
does. Down sharply for a foot or so 
he tunnels, and then on a more grad- 
ual slope for a yard or two, and then, 
below the level to which the frost is 
likely to reach, the corridor is dug 
laterally. The chipmunk extends it 
yard after yard, making it only about 
two inches in diameter (an adequate 
accommodation for his own lithe little 
body, but readily to be barricaded 
against weasels), and presently he be- 
gins to work at ramifications that will 


be storage rooms. ‘These he hollows 
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and scoops until they are big enough 
so that any one of them can hold sev- 
eral quarts of seeds and nuts, and he 
may construct as many as three or 
four. In the root-smelling darkness, 
absorbed and furiously laboring, little 


Tamias finishes the storage-rooms, 
the long lateral corridors, the central 
sleeping-place, and then he tunnels 
gradually upward to make the exit 
into the Outer World again. 


Tamias is Wise and Cunning 

Because this exit-hole has been dug 
from below, there is no accumulation 
of excavated earth thrown out around 
it—no telltale sign which might let an 
enemy know of the burrow’s presence. 
And so, when the chipmunk has come 
up through this unobtrusive orifice 
into the Outer World again, the in- 
stinctive wisdom of his ancestral chip- 
munk-blood leads him to do an ex- 
traordinary and unconsciously very 
cunning thing, wise with that old 
earth-wisdom that is anterior to the 
intellect. He scampers to the original 
entrance hole, where earth perforce 
was thrown out as he excavated, and 
with swift dexterousness piles the 
earth into the hole again and scatters 
the surplus. Every sign of the tell- 
tale digging is obliterated, and the 
hole stoppered tight shut. As a final 
act of concealment, Tamias carries 
leaves and bits of grasses to the site, 
and layers it over until every evidence 
of his work has been hidden. (His bur- 
row now has only the inconspicuous 
entrance which was originally its exit, 
and over this the tangle of weeds and 
underbrush will quickly grow a con- 
cealing screen. 

Tamias does not know the why of 
what he has done—any more than an 
orb-weaving spider knows the why, or 
a dauber wasp when it paralyzes the 
spider for its young, or infant Tamias 
when he suckled in the spring—but 
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His is a bright and watchful-eyed alertness. 


the inherited behests of his blood have 
been fulfilled, and he has now an 
obscure peace of accomplishment, and 
nature has been wise for him. 


A Chipmunk’s Preoccupations 


All the rest of the summer the chip- 
munk’s life follows now a not greatly 
varying pattern. Very early in the 
mornings, before dawn, he awakens in 
his sleeping-chamber and comes scam- 
pering to the door of the burrow and 
sets forth for his day’s feeding. His 
universe is a smell of hickory nuts, a 
pungence of weed-seeds and of the 
dawn-damp earth to which his little 
muzzle is so close, an exultancy in 
the unrationalized awareness of his 
little chipmunk-aliveness. 

Nibbling, scurrying, searching, 
. this is his preoccupation. 
Occasionally there comes to his 
rounded furry ears the squalling 
scream of a hovering hawk, or there is 
detectable in his small quivering nos- 
trils the rank odor of a fox or the thin 


gnawing . . 
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musky odor of a gliding snake, and he 
darts then back to his burrow or to 
one of the shallower “auxiliary bur- 
rows” which he may have dug in con- 
cealed places nearby and among which 
he has established, by repetition, a 
quite regular route of travel. If it is 
to his main burrow that he has re- 
course for safety, he approaches it in 
a curious fashion. He rushes to it in 
high leaping bounds, almost such 
leaps, in miniature, as a white-tailed 
deer makes, and he is careful not to 
follow the same track that he followed 
the last time he came home. It is a 
chipmunk-tactic, natively instinctive, 
to ensure that with the passing of time 
he will not beat a regular and visible 
trail to the burrow’s hidden entrance- 
hole. 

Feeding and being watchful against 
enemies: these are the chipmunk’s cen- 
tral activities. For the rest, there is 
endless exploration to satisfy his curi- 
osity, there is dozing near the burrow- 
entrance or atop an old stump when 
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he is well fed with seeds and the 
dreamy contentment steals over him 
that steals over all wild things when 
they are well fed and unpursued, and 
not least there are sometimes playing 
and singing. 

The life-exultancy can well up in 
a small chipmunk even as in a caracol- 
ing deer or a ceremoniously dancing 
caribou, and now and then little 
Tamias, stirred by that clamorous 
gladness, may frisk and frolic and 
tumble in an exuberance of play. 
Hearing the sharp “Chip!” of another 
of his kind, he may answer, and from 
elsewhere in near woods or fields 
others may likewise make their little 
chipmunk-utterance, and for many 
minutes together there may be a 
chorus of callings and answerings. 
Partly, in latter summer, it is_per- 
haps what biologically is called a 
“pseudo-mating,” like the perform- 
ance of the spotted newts. But much 
of the while it is something else, some- 
thing simpler. Animal life, even the 
least and littlest, like Tamias’, has in 
it the element of a simple primal ex- 
ultation. 


“Be quiet. Hush, rest.” 


On a day in the autumn the chip- 
munk feels a diminishing of his vi- 
tality. The coursing life-force that has 
made him flirt his little tail and 
scrabble vigorously in the earth and 
chitter with his fellows has suddenly 
dwindled, with the coming of frost 
into the air. For several weeks now he 
has been filling his cheek-pouches ever 
more busily, bringing back grains and 
seeds in loads of more than two table- 
spoonfuls at a time, storing them as- 
siduously in his underground vaults 
until there has come to be a hoard of 


Instinctive 


more than half a bushel. 
chipmunk-lore has served him again, 
in this gathering of his supplies, and 
he has brought into the burrow no 
berries or grains which may spoil from 
a long keeping. Now, with his gran- 
aries full and the sharpness of autumn 
in the air, he has felt the stealing over 
him of a growing lethargy. There is 
not the impulse, now, to be up before 
the dawn; there is no wanting to rush 
and scamper and chirrup and be end- 
lessly inquisitive. There is a wanting 
only of quiet, and a love (as in infant- 
days, six months ago in the spring) 
of the cool root-scented darkness of 
the under-earth. The blood says now: 
Be quiet. The drive of instinct says 
now: Hush, rest. 


The Enormous Nothingness 


In the spring it will be time to 
mate. It will be time to wake, nibbling 
at grains and seeds stored prudently 
against that need then, and time to 
scamper with all the rush and vitality 
of abounding chipmunkhood. But 
now it is the time to hibernate. It is 
the time for bats and bears and little 
five-striped beasts with flattened furry 
tails to have their winter sleep. 

The chipmunk lies in his central 
sleeping-chamber, curled into a ball, 
relaxed, motionless. Around him, as 
in babyhood, there is only the dark- 
ness, the smell of the grass-sweet earth, 
the enwombing silence. His breathing 
grows slow, slower. His heart-beat 
quiets. The winter has come now, and 
Tamias, the steward, the prudent 
husbandman, has done what he must 
do and known what he must know. 
It is very quiet here, dark and protect- 
ing. He sighs a little, shallowly, and 
enters into an enormous nothingness. 


ALAN DEVOE, famous for his distinguished and poetic writing 
about nature, has joined our staff of Contributing Editors. His 
latest book, Lives ARouNnpD Us, will be published this autumn. 
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The 
Nature of Things 


By 
Donald Culross Peattie 


ONE till who knows when are the 
days of easy and distant field 
trips by private automobile. Gone is 
the rubber and gone the gas. Perhaps 
you can board trains and buses where 
you are, but on the Pacific coast the 
civilian may make his reservation 
weeks ahead on a public carrier, only 
to be invited out of his seat, half way 
there, to make room for the armed 
forces. 

So you may not get to Maine this 
summer, or the Adirondacks, or north- 
ern Minnesota, or the Medicine Bow 
Mountains of Colorado. And it may 
be long before you see Glacier or 
Great Smoky National Parks again. 
For myself, I had long promised that 
this at last would be the summer 
when I would hear the Solitaire sing 
for the first time, find Black Finches 
nesting, see the weeping spruces of 
the Siskiyou mountains, and ava- 
lanche lilies on Mt. Ranier. But no. 
Last year I thought nothing of speed- 
ing sixty miles up the coast for any 
sound scientific purpose, day after 
day. All that sort of thing is out. A 
halt is called not only to amateur field 
work like mine, but to a great deal 
of serious professional investigation 
which at any other time would seem 
as important as most of the other af- 
fairs on which men busy themselves. 

But gone are the days... . 

Instead all of us—if we're useless 
enough to be out of uniform—shall 
have to concentrate in our naturaliz- 
ing upon the bailiwicks where we 
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sleep, where we can cover about as 
much ground as we can walk across 
and back in time for bed. Lucky are 
those who can jump over the back 
fence and find themselves at once in 
even tolerably countrified conditions. 

The results of this banishment to 
our estates are not necessarily meager. 
We shall be relieved of the illusion 
that the grass is greener in another 
pasture, the birds finer, the plants 
stranger. Perhaps field work will be- 
come actually more significant because 
more intensive. The days when one 
could roll up the longest of bird lists 
by criss-crossing the country from 
Texas marshes to Wyoming alpine 
zones, and back to the rocks of Maine, 
will give place to something less su- 
perficial. We can better day-by-day 
censuses and diaries to reveal such 
neglected phenomena as departure 
dates of birds, the steep front of the 
arrival curve, the peak, and the gentle 
incline of late arrivals. What can be 
done with nesting birds in a small 
area is splendidly shown, for instance, 
in a delightful and model little study 
of sixty-nine pages by William J. 
Beecher, just put out under the title 
of Nesting Birds and the Vegetation 
Substrate, by the Chicago Ornitholog- 
ical Society. 

If you aren’t ecologically minded or 
trained, there are still many activities 
than can be as well conducted on a 
small area as on a great—perhaps bet- 
ter conducted. Why not a study, for 
instance, of the successes and failures 
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The Goldfinch is a marvelously gifted singer. 


of nesting, hatching, and rearing; or 
imaginary, 


your neighbors against 


of depredations, real or 
claimed by 
birds? Bird photography need not 
stop. Nor yet an ever intensified study 
of bird song, such as the difference 
shown by many species between early 
and late morning songs; or the inci- 
dence of singing at night or the rec- 
ognition of new bird songs, if you are 
not already a past master. 
a a 
One of the comforts of the life that 
begins at forty is the illusion that 
what you have learned by experience, 
study, or practice, is yours for life. 


But I have just learned that the ca- 
pacity to forget works like termites in 
the dark. Nothing seems wrong until 
the piano drops into the furnace. 
Such a fall did my pride take on a 
return to the eastern states last spring. 
when for the first time in five years 
I visited them at the peak of the or- 
nithological season, as the spring mi- 
grants were flitting through. Only 
then did I learn how rusty I had gone 
on eastern bird song. Once I had 
thought I could identify with reason- 
able accuracy about one hundred pas- 
serines by their songs, provided I 
heard the bird complete a character- 
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istic phrase. To my chagrin I learned 
that I can no longer readily separate 
the songs, alarm cries, and scold notes 
of many eastern birds. Some were 
tangled in my memory; either certain 
phrases belonged to the Carolina 
Wren or else to the Tufted Titmouse, 
I wasn’t sure which. Others eluded 
me completely. I sometimes knew I 
had once known the name to go with 
a particular song. Again, I felt as 
though I had never heard it before 
in my life; this last was improbable, 
but the fact that I could think it un- 
derscored how blank my memory had 
gone. 

Proficiency of any sort is main- 
tained only by practice, and it seems 
that learning a new set of bird songs 
(in my case the western birds) is very 
little help. True, you don’t forget 
the birds learned in childhood, just 
as you don’t forget the poems learned 
then, or the melodies. But any feat 
of memory acquired after the age of 
twelve stands in slippery places. The 
more recently acquired your skill, the 
faster it will die unnoticed in your 
mind. Audubon wrote, in Europe, 
that he had but to close his eyes and 
he could hear the White-throated 
Sparrow singing its deathless, poig- 
nant strains. But I wonder if even 
Audubon, with eyes closed or open, 
could have recalled exactly and dis- 
tinctly the Warbling Vireo’s warble, 
eighteen months after leaving America. 

so - tt 

But Great Orpheus, how beauti- 
fully the eastern birds sing! That, 
too, I'd half forgotten. Now I vow 
all over again that no birds I have 
ever heard anywhere can compare 
with the chorus, about half-past-dawn, 
in a hardwood grove in eastern North 
America. 

To call anything beautiful is to ex- 
press nothing more than a_ personal 
judgment. Admittedly, any bird song 
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is beautiful that raises in the mind 
associations of our happiest days, our 
best selves, the most natural and un- 
spoiled places. To me a crow’s caw 
is as magical in its evocative powers 
as any other bird song. It can mean 
cloud-swept skies, lightning-blasted 
trees on mountain tops, approaching 
storms of rain or wind or snow; 
equally it has associations with Indian 
summer, high October weather, the 
tingle of autumn woods in their gor- 
geous colors; or even a burning July 
day, when the clearings smell of sun- 
burned grass and sun-steeped wild 
raspberries. 

And probably no bird voice has 
more golden associations for me than 
the rippling call of the Eastern Blue- 
jay, as it sails from one orchard tree 
to the next, promising that vacation 
is long and winter is far away and 
cherries are ripe and high deeds are 
yet to be done. 

And what properly constituted 
American does not respond to the im- 
mortal call of the Bob-white—cheery 
as a farm boy, sweet as corn in the 
ear, idle as an old snake-rail fence? 
Yes, and Whippoorwills—happy as the 
night is long, is to fall asleep, in child- 
hood summer nights, to their mysteri- 
ous calling; to hear the Flickers 
wickuping in the shagbark groves on 
waking, and at noon the Pewee’s 
bored call, when the flags hang limp 
in the heat and the lemonade grows 
warm and even a child stops running, 
slows, grows drowsy! To hear again 
any of these birds is to find the heart 
invaded by a lifetime of recollections. 
I could no more forget those bird calls 
than my own name. Not that they are 
so fair, only so dear. 

- Mo 

When is it a song we hear, when a 
call? Maybe the bird could draw that 
distinction; I can’t. But I can say that 
the quality of song in a bird does not 
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rest upon flexibility of utterance and 
versatile vocabulary, for in those ca- 
pabilities Ravens, Jays, Crows, and 
Quail far excell what are called the 
song birds. No, song is apart from 
speech, in birds as in humans, and is 
in both cases an essentially emotional 
affair, conditioned from within by the 
sex cycle and from without by many 
physical factors in a bird’s world. 

But if we can’t clearly define song, 
there is certainly something we can 
call by no other name; we recognize 
that certain birds (most of them in 
other respects, too, highly evolved) 
are marvelously gifted singers. The 
Thrush family (nightingales, Bulbuls, 
Solitaires, European Blackbird and 
Robin, American Robin and Blue- 
bird) contains many of the most gifted 
singers in the world. The Finch fam- 
ily boasts the Canaries, Goldfinches, 
Grosbeaks and the Song Sparrow. So 
far Europe and America share equal 
honors. 

But there are two great songster 
families, the Mimidae (Mocker, Cat- 
bird and Thrashers) and the Icteridae 
(Orioles, Bobolink, Redwings and 
Meadowlarks) which introduce a kind 
of bird music which would be inde- 
scribable to a European. The ear at- 
tuned only to the Finch and Thrush 
groups can no more imagine this 
music, than the eye able to see only 
blue, violet and green can imagine 
orange, yellow and red. But to an 
American their lack would be a void 
upon the airs of a May morning. To 
him, the possession of these two gifted 
families puts his avifauna far over on 
the credit side of the ledger. 


x sd 


I once received a letter from a man 
who asked me if I could tell him why 
the birds of California should be so 
much more melodious than other 
birds? Why did they tend to sing 


what we would recognize as tunes, of 
a human sort? I replied that, not hav- 
ing been to California, I couldn’t an- 
swer, though I had heard the same 
thing said before. 

Since coming to live in that state I 
am now able to make a reply. The 
answer is that California birds do 
nothing of the sort. There are some 
superb singers here—the Mocker (not 
vocally differing from the bird of the 
southeastern states so far as I can hear) 
and the Western Meadowlark, one of 
the most rapturous songsters on God's 
sweet planet, and the Canyon Wren 
like a cascade of silvery laughter. But 
they don’t sing tunes from the Hit 
Parade, I’m glad to say. And if that’s 
what you want from birds you had 
better get a Mynah and teach it what 
you would like it to whistle back at 
you. Because the rest of the bird Sub- 
kingdom is going to sound as fitful 
and errant as bagpipes. 

I’m told by my musical friends that 
a human melody sounds meaningful 
and pleasing to us if it is based upon 
harmonization. That is, even if the 
harmony is lacking, it is implied as 
the melody goes from one note to 
another, That is why primitive music 
refractory to any harmony sounds aim- 
less, and appears to wander through 
any and all keys. 

Bird music is also generally refrac- 
tory to harmonization; I’ve heard it 
harmonized on the piano, but only by 
pulling the song out of its true shape 
and pretending that the creature 
sings in whole or half tones and stays 
in the key, when, in fact, it does not 
necessarily do either. 

But why humanize what is sweet 
enough as it is? Some there may be 
who can take their Nature in no other 
way but awash in treacle. Personally, 
I'd skip them and go to work on the 
next generation, to teach it to down 
its Nature neat. 
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If these birds, flying over coastal waters, come down to 
rest on a glistening oil slick, they may never rise again. 
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By Roger T. Peterson 


TORPEDOED tanker going 

down, a submarine mortally 
blasted by a depth charge, or a ship 
simply discharging its ballast water 
forms a great oily slick on the choppy 
surface of the sea. The waters are 
quieted, and the glistening patch, 
spreading for acres, must seem to 
a sea bird, a pleasant respite from 
the ceaselessly moving waves. Instead 
of an oasis of rest, it proves to be a 
place of death. A winter sea duck, 
plowing feet first into it from the air, 
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or bobbing up from a sub-surface ex- 
ploration is enveloped in a black mess, 
almost as if it had been dipped in a tar 
barrel. Glued together by a sticky dark 
film, or, in the case of ballast water, a 
vile emulsion of oil, sea water and bub- 
bles, feathers are no longer a protec- 
tion against the cold waves. Chilled to 
the marrow, the bird’s only desire is to 
get out of the icy water as soon as pos- 
sible, to get to the beach. If its wings 
are oiled, it cannot shorten the agony 
by flying; it must swim. No amount of 
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The oil from torpedoed tankers spreads over acres of water. 


preening will remove the sticky sub- 
stance, for salt water only coagulates 
it. Most oiled sea birds die a lingering 
death, but if the weather is extremely 
cold, chills and pneumonia hasten the 
end. Often a bird with only a small 
spot of oil on its body will succumb to 
pneumonia or some similar pulmonary 
ailment. 

Ever since crude oil has been car- 
ried on ships, unknown thousands of 
pelagic birds have perished every year 
on the waters of the seven seas. Many 
of these avian catastrophes have gone 


unrecorded, where strong ocean cur- 
rents have borne the bodies far from 
any shore where they could be ob- 
served. At places like Montauk, Mon- 
omoy or Hatteras, where hardly a week 
passes without a visit by bird students, 
oiled birds are found nearly every win- 
ter, usually just a few, but occasionally 
the drift along the tide line is studded 
with carcasses. 

When a ship, off its course, breaks 
up on the rocks, there is not much that 
can be done about the oil that blank- 
ets the surrounding sea. In emergen- 
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cies, tankers have been forced to pump 
their cargo of oil overside in order to 
float free from a hidden reef. These 
things cannot be helped, but the old 
routine of discharging oil-contami- 
nated ballast water from ships plying 
up and down the coasts is something 
that can be controlled. On oil-burning 
vessels there are tanks of equal size 
on both sides to keep the ship bal- 
anced. When most of the fuel oil in a 
tank is used, sea water is pumped into 
the nearly empty tank to maintain the 
equilibrium, then shortly before reach- 
ing port at the end of the trip, this 
ballast water used to be pumped back 
into the sea along with waste oil from 
the bottoms and sides of the tanks. 
This residue sometimes amounts to as 
much as twenty barrels. Boats in this 
country now discharge their ballast 
water through separators at the re- 
finery before reloading. 


The 1924 Law 


To discharge oil into the harbors of 
the United States or on the sea within 
three miles of land was forbidden by 
law in 1924. Similar measures have 
been taken in other countries. Since 
oil will float long distances, it is hoped 
by many that oil separators will some 
day be legally required on all oil- 
burning ships. 

The oceans wash the shores of all 
the continents so the problem is inter- 
national. In 1926, a conference of 
thirteen nations was held in Washing- 
ton where it was proposed that they 
should agree to prohibit the discharge 
of oil within fifty miles of their shores. 
This plan was later ratified by all na- 
tions but three—Germany, Italy and 
Japan—so the treaty never went into 
effect. 

As late as 1935 and 1936, new at- 
tempts were made through the League 
of Nations to work toward some global 
agreement, but by then world politics 
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had become so tangled, diplomacy so 
bogged down, that it was hopeless. 
The world was on the long road to 
war, and nothing could stop its pre- 
cipitous rush. 

When the conflict in Europe was 
still but a few months old, a young 
Dutch ornithologist, en route to the 
Indies, told me that the beaches along 
the North Sea were a dismal sight, 
with dead sea birds lying in windrows, 
coated with oil from sunken ships. In 
war, that is to be expected. Oily water, 
discharged from a home-bound ship 
is as nothing compared to a full-laden 
vessel destroyed by a mine. Often, a 
torpedo exploding within the hull of 
a tanker would ignite the escaping oil 
and seamen going overside would per- 
ish in a sheet of fire. If this did not 
happen, the black oil would collect in 
the bays for miles up and down the 
coast. 

When the United States entered the 
war on December 8, 1941, it was to be 
expected that the same thing would 
happen here. Submarines would oper- 
ate off our shores, and the extent of 
their activities would be reflected in 
the dead seafowl along our beaches. 


Reports from the Field 

One week-end early in February of 
1942, Guy Emerson and I covered the 
whole south shore of Long Island from 
New York City to Montauk, and ex- 
cept for one male Scaup with a stained 
belly, we did not see a sign of oil pol- 
lution the length of the Island. It was 
not until late February that the ex- 
pected began to happen. Ludlow Gris- 
com wrote from Massachusetts: “Just 
last Sunday I discovered the greatest 
disaster of oiled birds at Monomoy. 
We estimated that 25 per cent out of 
approximately 20,000 wintering birds 
were more or less badly affected. The 
sight was pathetic and extraordinary 
and was immeasurably worse than any- 


thing previously recorded in the waters 

of the State.” Most of these birds were 
Eiders and there were many Scoters, 
Old-squaws and others. 


Reports from Canada 


Soon other reports came in. Most 
of the damage seemed to be in the 
Northeast. Harrison Lewis, Chief Fed- 
eral Migratory Bird Officer of Canada, 
reported that in the maritime prov 
inces, there was large scale destruction 
of sea birds in three places—about the 
Grand Manan Archipelago, New 
Brunswick, the vicinity of Cape Sable, 
in extreme southwestern Nova Scotia, 
and in the vicinity of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

At Cape Sable, between 1,000 and 
1,500 Eider Ducks were destroyed, as 
well as 200 Old-squaws and 100 Scaup. 
The local lightkeeper estimated that 
of the birds found in the vicinty at 
the time, 90 per cent of the Eider 
Ducks, 90 per cent of the Golden-eyes 
and 75 per cent of the Old-Squaws 
perished. 

About Grand Manan the mortality 
was estimated at 3,000 Eiders, 2,000 
Mergansers, 1,500 Old-Squaws, 5,000 
Murres and Dovekies, 1,500 Black 
Guillemots and 500 Golden-eyes, a 
total of at least 13,500 birds. 


New Jersey Inland Waters 


Albert Stadlmeir wrote from the 
Brigantine National Wildlife Refuge 
at Absecon, New Jersey: “I regret to 
report that during the past week oil 
parts of Barnegat Bay 
through Barnegat Inlet, and again oil 
came in through Little Egg Harbor 
Inlet below Beach Haven, New Jer- 
sey. Since this has happened we have 
lost hundreds of wild birds. Included 
are Black Ducks, Scaup, Golden-eyes, 
Mergansers, Loons, Grebes and Canada 
Geese. Now that the oil has penetrated 
into our inland waters, no doubt we 
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shall receive many reports cf losses to 
our wild birds, along the coastal area 
resulting from these tanker sinkings 
and coming as it does right at the 
height of our spring migration makes 
it all the more serious.” 


Virginia and North Carolina 

Harry A. Bailey, Refuge Manager 
of the Back Bay Refuge on the Vir- 
ginia Coast, informed us: “Our great- 
est single loss of birds in the past few 
years occurred during the latter part 
of the week of February 15th of this 
year, when it was estimated 600 birds 
were observed on the sands of the 
beach, and were in a very weak con- 
dition from contact with oil. It was 
estimated that approximately 95 per 
cent of these birds were Scoters, the 
remainder Loons and Grebes.”’ 

Sam A. Walker, writing from the 
Pea Island National Wildlife Refuge 
at Manteo, North Carolina, reported: 
“Recent conditions as to oil along the 
beach are the worst I have ever seen. 
It has been bad for about ten days. 
Yesterday it was still washing ashore 
and was thickest near Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina. For several miles it 
was on the shore about one inch thick. 
On April 13th, I covered the seashore 
from Oregon Inlet north for about 
nine miles, saw 25 Common Loons, 4 
Red-throated Loons, 6 Gannets, 2 
Scoters and 15 Horned Grebes .. . all 
coated with oil. Most of the Grebes 
were dead. On April 16th, I was over 
this area again, and saw 91 Common 
Loons, 4 of them dead, 1 Red-throated 
Loon, 1 Gannet and 1 American 
Scoter. Over approximately the same 
distance south of Oregon Inlet on the 
same day, 11 Loons and 1 Gannet were 
seen. From Oregon Inlet north, ap- 
proximately 35 miles, yesterday, I saw 
450 Common Loons, 2 Gannets and 1 
Scoter. About one-fourth of the Loons 
were dead; all were in very bad shape. 
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A California Murre died while crawling away from the breakers. 
Blobs of thick grease may be seen on the bird as well as on the sand. 


Many of them were completely cov- 
ered with oil. Most of them were on 
the seashore; some had crawled across 
the sand and reached the beach high- 
way. 

South of North Carolina no one re- 
ported any great damage to the sea 
birds, nor did they along the Pacific 
Coast. Observers in California, Oregon 
and Washington noticed no more oiled 
sea birds than usual. 

After April, reports of large scale 
damage to sea birds in the Northeast 
dropped off. The wintering flocks 
broke up, and the birds that had not 
come in contact with oil scattered to 
their summer nesting grounds in the 
North. Tanker sinkings continued, 
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and report had it that the oil was 
three inches thick on some of the 
beaches, and bodies of men “wash 
ashore on the beaches often enough to 
shock swimmers.” (Time). Although 
this was hotly denied by the publicity 
departments of the hard-pressed sea- 
side resorts, there was undeniably a 
lot of oil on some beaches, and many 
Gulls, Terns and shore birds acquired 
black breasts and bellies. (At one of 
the meetings of the Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club .: was whimsically 
announced that in view of this, rec- 
ords of Black-bellied Plovers should 
not be accepted this summer.) The 
mortality amongst these summer beach 
birds is not great because there is not 
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much danger from chills during warm 
weather. 

No humane-minded person can see 
oiled birds along the beach without 
being saddened. Last spring people in 
the vicinity of Beach Haven, New Jer- 
sey, picked up many of the stranded 
birds, and washed them off with kero- 
sene, soap and hot water, in an effort 
to save as many as they could. While 
this saved a few of the birds, most of 
them perished. This seems to be what 
happens in most cases where people 
try to remove the oil in one way or 
another. If birds are badly affected, it 
is kinder to put them out of their mis- 
ery as quickly as possible. Where there 


A partially oiled female White-winged Scoter. 


Howard Twining 


is a chance of survival, the Royal So- 
ciety for the Protection of Birds in 
London recommends the following 
treatment: 

Rub salad oil gently into the fea- 
thers to loosen the damaging oil, but 
on no account use petrol or gasoline, 
as this sets up intense irritation of the 
bird’s skin. Leave the salad oil on for 
two hours, then wash off with warm 
soap suds and water. Do not touch the 
head. To avoid being pecked, cover 
the head with a soft cloth or some 
very thin material. Do not permit the 
bird to return to the sea until it is 
absolutely dry and vigorous, and in 
the meantime, feed it raw herring, cut 


Oil adheres to everything, especially shoes. 
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into strips, sprats or small smelts, or 
tiny pieces of raw beef. 

Mr. Dillon Ripley experimenting 
with oil-soaked birds, found gasoline 
disastrous. It only diluted the oil, so 
that the whole upper surface was cov- 
ered with a thin film. The natural 
body oil was dissolved, and the bird 
became water-logged, had a chill and 
died. A strong commercial soap was 
tried which cleaned off some of the oil 
but again the bird’s own oil was 
washed off along with it, and the bird 
became soaked and soon succumbed. 


Treating a Murre 

In The Gull, the bulletin of the 
Audubon Association of the Pacific, 
Mrs. Laidlaw Williams tells how she 
treated an oiled Murre: 

“On the evening of November 23, 1941, 
my husband picked up an oiled Murre 
(Uria salge) on Carmel Beach. Murrey’s 
breast and belly were so thickly coated 
with tar that it formed a sort of armor 
plate, as firm as the surface of a paved 
road. There were other gobs of oil on the 
back of his head and the ends of some of 
his wing feathers. 

“We spent a couple of hours that eve- 
ning cleaning the major part of the oil 
from his feathers. I tore old rags into 
countless swabs about three inches square; 
flannel or spun rayon stuff with a nap 
seemed better for this than smooth mus- 
lins. We dipped these swabs in the cheap- 
est grade of salad oil (left over from slick- 
making on Albatross trips) and stroked the 
tar-plate with them, rubbing with the 
feathers, and discarding the swab as soon 
as soiled. When most of the crude-oil had 
been removed, and what remained was 
softened and well mixed with vegetable 
oil we swabbed with a strong solution of 
‘dreft’ instead of oil, and finally rinsed 
the bird in clear warm water. 

“At the end of all this Murrey was in a 
state of such exhaustion that we half ex- 
pected that we would not be able to save 
him despite having removed most of the 
oil. We warmed him on a hot water bottle 
and dried him under a goose-necked desk- 
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lamp. We force-fed him raw shrimp, 
pulped and made into a thin gruel with 
salted water. For a feeder we broke the 
tip from a good-sized medicine dropper 
to make the hole large enough to admit 
coarse matter and then healed the broken 
edge in a gas flame. The dropper had to 
be rammed well down his gullet, and even 
then a great deal of the food was shaken 
out after feeding. 

“After a day of force-feeding I made the 
following notes on November 25: 8:30 
a.m.—Force-fed with strips of beef liver 
cut to about the size of a minnow, using 
the medicine dropper as a ram. 10 a.m.— 
Murrey swallowed a strip of liver that I 
had forced into the fore part of his mouth. 
After this he pecked at food on my lap 
after he had shaken it from his bill, but 
did not seize it. Force-fed him three more 
pieces. 12 m.—Took six strips of mois- 
tened liver from my fingers. No force- 
feeding necessary. 2 p.m.—Walked from 
far side of cage while I dangled liver and 
called “Murrey, Murrey.” Eagerly ate ten 
pieces of liver. 

Soon Murrey was begging like a young 
bird and taking food directly from a jar 
of water. During the next months he ate 
raw beef, pig, and lamb liver, beef heart, 
mackerel, sole, cod, smelt, shark or any 
fish that was cheapest at the wharf. 

“We later cleaned off the remnants of 
oil we had missed the first time, using 
ivory flakes instead of dreft, which had 
seemed a little strong. Every few days 
Murrey took a swim in the bathtub. Get- 
ting wet seemed to encourage his preen- 
ing; we had had him for some time before 
he made any attempt to preen. 

“After three months, Murrey’s feathers 
still showed a tendency to get wet when 
he thrashed about in the tub for a long 
time, and his feet seemed to be suffering 
from living on newspapers, the skin of 
the webs getting shrivelly and sloughing 
off as though sunburned. A wetting cured 
this condition temporarily, but I was 
afraid that it might result in a permanent 
injury if we continued to keep him out 
of the sea. So on February 25th we re- 
leased him at Stillwater Cove. Murrey 
swam strongly away under water. He 
came up some ten feet away from me, and 
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then repeatedly dived and came up farther 
out at sea. At our last sight of him, he 
looked as though he might be attempting 
to take flight. Murrey wore band No. 
38-663085; I hope it won't be turned in 
for a long, long time. 

“While I am not entirely sure of the 
final and complete success of our method 
of treatment, I do feel that it was at least 
on the right track, I plan to try the same 
thing again. I should be inclined to use 
mild soapsuds another time instead of 
dreft. 1 hope others will find even better 
and simpler methods of dealing with the 
oiled bird problem.” 


It is obviously quite a job to salvage 
even a single bird, and there is much 
experimentation to be done to find 
out the safest and most effective meth- 
ods. Mr. Pennington Sefton, a manu- 
facturer of cosmetics, has suggested 
deodorized kerosene plus lanolin and 
carbitol which he believes might dis- 
solve the crude oil and yet leave, on 
evaporation, enough oil to keep the 
feathers waterproof. 

A number of observers have noticed 
that birds oiled at sea seem eager to 
reach small fresh water ponds on the 
shore. There they bathe and preen, 
and seem to get rid of some of the oil. 
This probably accounts for the phe- 
nomenal occurrence of Red-throated 
Loons last March and April on fresh 
water ponds in the Northeast. Seldom 
seen away from the salt water, these 
Loons turned up on dozens of ponds, 
from New Jersey to Massachusetts. 
Some of them had oil on their breasts 
while others seemed to have got rid of 
it. It is too much to suppose that they 
realized the dissolving effect of fresh 
water upon oil. More likely they were 
prompted in their movements by their 
desire for comfort, for the shallow, 
sun-exposed water of a small pond is 
much warmer than the deep ocean. 

This brings us again to Dillon Rip- 
ley’s conclusion in his article “Oil on 


the Sea” in the March-April, 1942 
issue of Audubon Magazine: 

“It is my impression that once oiled, 
most birds are doomed. Only a light open 
winter can save them. If they live until 
the summer molt, they will probably be 
safe. If they can find a fresh water pond, 
they may be able to preen off the oil. 
Where conditions warrant it, an effort 
might be made to save some of these help- 
less birds by transporting them to a fresh- 
water pond and supplying them with food 
—not grains, which Sea Ducks don’t read- 
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ily eat, but fish or meat scraps, and 
ground-up dog biscuit.” 

From now on the seashore will get 
poor attention, as few bird people es- 
cape questioning when seen with 
glasses along the beach. Whether they 
will be there to see it or not, the dis- 
mal tragedy will probably be repeated 
next winter. While the war lasts, it 


seems totally improbable that we can 
prevent oil pollution at sea. When, 
however, the conflict is over, not only 
should public opinion force strict en- 
forcement of existing laws against 
pollution within the three-mile limit, 
but every effort should be made to 
gain international agreement to ban 
oil pollution on the high seas. 


Reports from the Pacific Coast indicate no more oil than usual, but where oil; 
waves wash the beaches, the underparts of shorebirds become stained and sticky. 
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Following Audubon’s Trail 


WENTY YEARS ago my favorite 

birding ground was Pymatuning 
Swamp, a vast wilderness of alder, 
tamarack, hemlock, black birch, spat- 
terdock and cattail in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. How I loved that 
swamp! From my room in the old 
Century Inn at Hartstown I could 
hear the Flicker-like squeals of court- 
ing Marsh Hawks, the windy hooting 
of Wilson's Snipes, the cackle of 
skulking Rails. If I wished to find a 
Swamp Sparrow's nest I had but to 
walk a hundred paces down the rail- 
road tracks, turn right, and wade in. 
Wading was necessary. The water was 
about knee-deep most places. But 
there were quaking bogs aplenty and 
the people of Hartstown regaled me 
with fearsome accounts of bottomless 
pools, of streams that ran one way 
one day, another way the next, and of 
“whole freight trains that sank, tracks 
and all’’ into the mire. 

I knew something about John James 
Audubon in those days, of course. I 
had seen various reproductions of his 
bird paintings, and was inclined to be 
hypercritical of them. I knew he had 
travelled widely in studying American 
birds. What I did not know—but wish 
I had known—was that he had visited 
that very part of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania almost exactly a hundred 
years before. Whether the great artist- 
naturalist ever set foot in Pymatun- 
ing’s black muck or whether, indeed, 
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he ever even heard of Pymatuning, I 
suppose I shall never know; but he 
visited Meadville (only a few miles 
cast of Hartstown) in early September 
of 1824; and when, in 1924, I spent 
an evening examining a collection of 
mounted birds in the old Huidekoper 
house in that friendly town, I was on 
Audubon’s trail. 

Another part of North America 
that I greatly like is the Labrador. 
Through the kind offices of my old 
friend and chief, W. E. Clyde Todd, 
I have seen the Labrador country sev- 
eral times. In the summer of 1928, I 
participated in a Carnegie Museum 
expedition to the North Shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. In late May 
and early June of that year we were 
encamped near the mouth of the 
Natashquan River. By this time I 
knew a good deal more about Audu- 
bon and his scientific work, so when, 
not too far from the very spot at 
which young Thomas Lincoln had 
captured his new Finch, I myself dis- 
covered a Lincoln’s Sparrow’s nest, I 
experienced the peculiar thrill that 
attends one’s conscious treading on 
sacred ground. Almost a century ago, 
was what I kept thinking. Audubon 
and Lincoln, almost a hundred years 
ago. They walked and worked here, 
creatures of flesh and blood like my- 
self. What were they like, those hardy 
old timers? 

In the spring of 1935 I struck the 
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Audubon trail again. This time I was 
in northeastern Louisiana, not far 
from the town of Tallulah, in the 
Tensas (pronounced Tinsaw) River 
country, and the big thrill came when 
two Ivory-billed Woodpeckers flashed 
their glorious scarlet and black and 
white across the shadowy green of the 
moss-hung woodland. I sketched those 
two giant Woodpeckers direct from 
life. My blind was a flimsy canopy of 
maple boughs. The birds were as- 
toundingly tame. When the brilliant 
male flew to a trunk directly above 
me and hitched downward so as to 
observe me the more closely, I could 
scarcely believe my senses. As my pen- 
cil moved I thought of Audubon. 
Audubon saw this country. These 
great Woodpeckers must have been 
fairly common in Audubon’s time. 
Ivory-bills and Parakeets and hordes 
of transient water birds! 

In April and May, 1942, my good 
friends George H. Lowery, Jr. of 
Baton Rouge and James Henry Bruns 
of New Orleans made a special point 
of showing me more of Audubon’s 
Louisiana. In lovely New Orleans, es- 
pecially along the Bayou St. John, I 


thought of the great frontiersman- 
naturalist repeatedly. Here, in this 
very place, he lived! Unknown, often 
without money and even hungry, he 
begged people please to look at his 
pictures, to give him a ‘letter of rec- 
ommendation, to help him get on 
some expedition to the West. 

Especially while in the oldest part 
of the city did I think of him. He 
might have crossed the street here. 
Where did the supercilious and now 
virtually unheard of Vanderlyn live? 
Where was the old market at which, 
day after day, Audubon looked over 
the birds for species unknown to him 
and unfigured by that rival of his, 
Alexander Wilson? 

After a few pleasant hours in New 
Orleans, during which I had oppor- 
tunity to examine the Bruns library 
(obviously one of the finest privately 
owned collections of bird books in the 
country) we set out for St. Francis- 
ville. As we drove northward I looked 
out upon a beautiful land that has 
not too greatly changed since Audu- 
bon’s day. From the deep woodlands 
at either side of the road sounded the 
bright songs of Swainson’s and Pro- 


Old French Market in New Orleans—Engraving by Jacques Tanesse. 
Here Audubon searched every day for birds he did not know. 


Photo courtesy of Louisiana State Museum and James Henry Bruns 
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thonotary Warblers. Painted Buntings 
flitted along the fence rows. At 
Thompson's Creek we stopped to 
look for Least Terns, but the colony 
had not yet arrived for the summer. 

The town of St. Francisville as seen 
from the filling station does not call 
Audubon’s era very vividly to mind. 
But Greenwood! At Greenwood, a 
beautiful place a few miles north of 
St. Francisville, I suddenly found my- 
self in another world, another age. 
Perhaps it was because I had flown 
from New York to New Orleans and 
could not quite believe I was in Lou- 
isiana at all. Perhaps it was because 
my ears were so used to noises of the 
city that they would not quite accept 
as possible the faint rustling of leaves, 
the distant peeto peeto peeto of a 
Tufted Tit, and the lisping of Parula 
Warblers overhead. 


The house was old—oh, very old— 
the rooms big and hospitable and 
cool. There was a spacious drawing- 
room in deep red and white where for 
a moment or two I felt like tiptoeing 
reverently about, then had a sudden 
urge to get into the best looking sum- 
mer clothes I had, and come back for 
a party! In a room at the north end 
of the house was a bell-jar full of 
stuffed birds. These might have been 
used by Audubon himself, for rumor 
has it that young Joseph (who painted 
the flowers and leaves in so many of 
Audubon’s pictures) collected and pre- 
pared the specimens. One bird—a 
Baltimore Oriole—is missing from the 
pretty collection. I was told that some 
gay maiden stole this orange, black 
and white confection for her hat! 

Greenwood was the home of Judge 
George Mathews, a Virginian by birth, 


Swainson’s Warblers are seen and heard in Audubon’s Louisiana. 


5. A. Grimes 
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who was appointed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son as Judge of the Territory of Mis- 
sissippi (and, later, of the Territory of 
Orleans) and was for years Presiding 
Judge of the first Supreme Court of 
Louisiana. After coming to Louisiana 
he married Harriett Flower of Green- 
wood whose father, Dr. Samuel Flower 
of Pennsylvania, had settled on Green- 
wood in the late 1780's. Judge Math- 
ews must have befriended Audubon 
in some way, for in Audubon’s letters 
to his beloved Lucy, he advised her to 
seek the counsel of Judge Mathews in 
case she needed help. Audubon must, 
indeed, have visited Greenwood more 
than once! 

The original house at Greenwood 
burned down in 1824. The present 
house was built shortly thereafter. 
Mrs. Edward Butler, who now owns 
the lovely place and resides there with 
her family, is Henry Bruns’ mother- 
in-law. The kitchen of the original 
house still stands. ‘There Mrs. Butler’s 
grandfather, the son of Judge Math- 
ews and Harriett Flower, was born 
the very night of the lamentable fire. 

Audubon, Lucy and the children, 
Joe Mason! No wonder the beloved 
names crowded the memory. Was not 
the Bayou Sarah (where Audubon ob- 
tained his first specimens of the 
Rough-winged Swallow, a species then 
unknown to science) only a mile or so 
away, forming the boundary of Green- 
wood to the west? Was not Oakley, 
the Pirrie place where Audubon 
taught—only five miles across country 
to the east? Was not Beech Woods, 
the Percy Plantation where Lucy 
Audubon taught, only a few miles up 
the Bayou Sarah, to the north? Why, 
all this was Audubon, a vital, real part 
of him, the Louisiana that the great 
ornithologist so dearly loved! 

Henry Bruns and George Lowery 
took me down to the Bayou Sarah and 
I saw Rough-wings there. Don’t ask 
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me to explain the statement, but there 
was something about those trim little 
birds that endeared them to me in 
some special way. My friends took me 
to Oakley too, and to Rosedown, 
where a sweet old lady (one of the 
Bowman sisters) lit a kerosene lamp 
and escorted us from the heavily cur- 
tained drawing room to the window- 
less music room while outside the rain 
came down in a noisy torrent. In the 
hall hung a painting said to have been 
painted by Audubon—a portrait in 
oil of the beautiful Eliza Pirrie. So 
bright and vivid was the picture, and 
so different in style from such dark, 
dingy Audubon oils of birds as that 
hanging in Harvard’s Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, that I found it 
difficult to believe that the great bird 
artist could have had anything to do 
with it. But if that painting was done 
by Audubon, I wonder only that he 
did not give up his birds and concen- 
trate on the human face. Perhaps my 
own inability to paint human beings 
is revealing itself here! 

So I have been following Audubon’s 
trail. With new interest I am re-read- 
ing all parts of the journal that have 
to do with New Orleans and Louisi- 
ana. What a vivid, manly person this 
Audubon was. Whatever his faults 
(he must have been a terror in a quar- 
rel!), he believed in himself, was will- 
ing to work, and loved his family. I 
wonder what his wife called him— 
John, James,—Jimmie, perhaps? 

The name Audubon has, in any 
event, come to symbolize something 
very fine about the America of a cen- 
tury ago, something of which we are 
deeply proud. I am glad that Audu- 
bon’s Warbler is a beautiful and com- 
mon bird that children of our western 
states can easily identify. I am glad 
that, through a great and active or- 
ganization, our Audubon Society, he 
himself can continue to live and work. 


IS IT WISE 
POLICY TO 
INTRODUCE 
EXOTIC 
GAME BIRDS? 


By Ralph T. King 
PART II 


S FOR the fear that an intro- 
A duced game bird will ever be- 
come a pest in this country, those 
favoring introductions argue that such 
a possibility cannot be conceived. 
They say that with an army of several 
million shooters turned loose against 
it and protection entirely removed it 
could never assume pest propor- 
tions”. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the common rab- 
bit of Europe was introduced into 
Australia for purposes of sport. ‘The 
results of this importation are so well 
known that anything more than a 
brief reference to them is unnecessary. 
The rabbits were first introduced 
about 1864. Quoting from Palmer's‘? 
account: “So rapidly did they mul- 
tiply that in 1879 legislative action 
for their destruction was begun 
Millions of dollars have been spent 
for bounties, poisons, and various 
other methods of destruction; thou- 
sands of miles of rabbit-proof fences 
have been built, and hundreds of 
schemes for destroying the animals 
have been suggested, but nothing has 
yet been found that will effectually 
exterminate the pest. Natural ene- 
mies, such as cats and other carnivor- 
ous animals, have been introduced, 
and in certain parts of New Zealand 
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at least havc become almost as much 
a pest as the rabbits they were in- 
tended to kill.” 

It is, of course, recognized that the 
hunting pressure on a game species 
in Australia and New Zealand is not 
comparable to what we would know 
under like circumstances in the 
United States. But Australia and New 
Zealand have long since placed a price 
on the rabbits head in the form of 
bounties and this, in part at least, off- 
sets the difference due to hunting 
pressure. Introduced game and fur 
species can become pests. Additional 
evidence to this effect is furnished by 
Middleton’s account of the Amer- 
ican Gray Squirrel introductions into 
the British Isles and Aherns descrip- 
tion™ of the American Muskrat in- 
troductions into Central Europe. In 
this latter instance four pairs of musk- 
rats were released on an estate near 
Prague, Bohemia, in 1906. By 1921 
they had spread all over Bohemia, 
Upper and Lower Austria, Moravia, 
Bavaria and Saxony; and because of 
the damage they were doing to dams, 
embankments, fields and fish cultural 
operations strict regulations had been 
passed seeking to bring them under 
control and to prevent their further 
spread. 

Referring again to introductions 
made in an attempt to control pest 
species, which were themselves earlier 
introductions, the following quotation 
from McAtee™ excellently illustrates 
the point. He says: “A recent paper 
on The Introduction into Hawaii of 
Insects that Attack Lantana exempli- 
fies this process in its most dangerous 
form—the introduction of vegetarian 
insects. The ornithological interest in 
the case is that the excessive spread of 
the Lantana plant in Hawaii which 
stimulated these introductions is at- 
tributed to dissemination of the pest 
by the Chinese Turtle Dove and the 
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Indian Mynah. Observe that both of 
these are introduced birds, and that 
the Lantana plant is introduced, in 
fact that the root of the whole 
troublesome situation is ill-considered 
introductions. The great spread of 
the Lantana plant followed primarily 
upon the introduction of the Turtle 
Dove, a bird said to be ‘without eco- 
nomic value, or rather, even if the 
Lantana question is left out, injurious 
to some extent.’ —The Mynah ‘being 
also a voracious feeder on the berries 
aided the doves in spreading the seeds 
far and wide.’ However, the Mynah 
was imported to control depredations 
of the grass army worm upon sugar 
cane and ‘certainly proved highly efh- 
cient in reducing these attacks.” A 
good supply of the Lantana berries as 
well as of the army worms seems nec- 
essary to maintain an abundance of 
mynahs, for when the crop of ber- 
ries had almost completely failed, 
owing to the insects imported for the 
purpose, the numbers of mynahs in 
some areas were very greatly reduced 
and simultaneously there was recur- 
rence of outbreaks of the army worms. 
One could scarcely ask for a more 
vivid illustration of the strict inter- 
dependencies of organisms. Man may 
feel competent to readjust them to his 
own benefit, but how often his touch 
upon the delicate web of biotic rela- 
tionships changes it in a twinkling to 
a tangled skein.” 

In this same connection Hender- 
son quoting Taylor says: “Years ago 
Sable Island, Nova Scotia, was over- 
run by rats. Cats were imported, be- 
came plentiful and got the rats under 
control, then began on the rabbits. 
Foxes were introduced to fight the 
cats. After getting rid of the cats the 
foxes attacked birds and their eggs. 
Then an appeal was made to the gov- 
ernment to exterminate the foxes. 
Thus any importation may lead to a 


long chain of unexpected conse- 
quences.” 

In concluding the discussion of this 
phase of the question two additional 
brief quotations from the above men- 
tioned authors are apropos, first from 
McAtee™: “Some unfortunate upsets 
in biotic relations have resulted from 
introductions even in the case of or- 
ganisms generally dependent upon 
man for existence, but when we con- 
sider animals and plants not strictly 
domesticated, successful introductions 
have almost invariably had regrettable 
consequences. In numerous cases of 
this kind importation of enemies of 
the new pests has been resorted to in 
an effort to control them. Thus the 
process of introduction goes pyramid- 
ing with no man able to foretell the 
eventual results.”” Second, Hender- 
son: “A species that is harmless, or 
even useful, in its native haunts, may 
become injurious when transported to 
a new environment, where some of 
the natural checks upon its increase 
are lacking, or where lack of its nat- 


DR. KING POINTS OUT THE 
LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 
FROM ‘THE PAST EXPERIENCE 
WITH EXOTICS IN THIS 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ural food or the presence of another 
kind of food that is more desirable 
may cause a marked change in its food 
habits. The introduction of a species 
into any region may disturb the bal- 
ance just as profoundly as the exter- 
mination of one native to the region.” 

As for the lessons learned from the 
results of accomplished introductions 
one cannot help but be pessimistic. 
For illustrations we must, of course, 
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refer to the earlier introductions 
which were not game species. Palmer‘) 
writing in 1897 of the European Star- 
ling in the United States says: “Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to in- 
troduce this species (Sturnus vulgaris) 
into the United States, but as yet it 
has hardly obtained a foothold. .. . 
Much has been said concerning the 
advantages of introducing the starling 
into this country, but in spite of the 
many arguments brought forward, the 
bird’s character is not above suspicion, 
and its usefulness is still open to ques- 
tion. The fact seems to have been 
overlooked that in other countries the 
starling has signally failed to fulfill the 
expectations concerning its usefulness. 
Certainly the experience of Australia 
and New Zealand offers little encour- 
agement. It was introduced in New 
Zealand in 1867, and as early as 1870 
was reported as ‘becoming very nu- 
merous.’ It seems to have increased 
very rapidly, and in spite of its nat- 
ural preference for insects, in its new 
home it has adopted a fruit diet to 
such an extent as to become a great 
pest.” 

In spite of this warning by Palmer, 
then Assistant Chief of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, the intro- 
ductions into this country were 
continued with results altogether too 
well known to most of us. 

It is only fair to point out that 
importations of starlings into the 
United States began at least twenty- 
five years before Palmer's paper was 
published. According to Phillips 
starlings were released in Cincinnati 
in the winter of 1872-73; more fol- 
lowed in subsequent years, but noth- 
ing came of these introductions. He 
cites other introductions of the species 
at Quebec in 1875, in New York City 
in 1877, at Portland in 1889 and 1892, 
and in New York City again in 1890 
and 1891. Apparently none of these 
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earlier releases resulted in establish- 
ment of the species. Several pairs bred 
in 1891 and by 1895 the bird was 
common in the vicinity of New York 
City and on Long Island. These ear- 
lier experiences did result in the 
placing of legal restrictions on the 
indiscriminate importation of exotic 
species into the United States. These 
are embodied in that section of the 
Lacey Act of 1900 which regulates the 
importation of foreign species. 

Referring again to the introductions 
of starlings into Australia and New 
Zealand it is interesting to note that 
ten years prior to the introductions 
an eminent English ornithologist, Dr. 
Newton, had predicted that in foreign 
countries the starling would undoubt- 
edly aid in destroying native birds. 
In spite of Newton’s warning Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand went ahead 
with the introductions which led to 
results far worse than any Newton had 
prophesied, and then we in the sup- 
posedly enlightened United States in 
spite of the warnings of both Newton 
and Palmer and in the face of the 
examples provided us by the experi- 
ence of Australia and New Zealand 
chose to introduce and encourage the 
same species here. 

This is not the only instance of our 
choosing to benefit by neither advice 
nor experience in this matter of in- 
troductions. In the same _ paper 
quoted above Palmer“ issued addi- 
tional warnings. He said of the Euro- 
pean Skylark (Alanda arvensis) and 
the Black Thrush (Turdus merula), 
both natives of Europe: “They are 
chiefly of interest in this connection, 
because in their native home they are 
almost universally considered benefi- 
cial, but in New Zealand (where they 
had been introduced) they have de- 
veloped traits which render them far 
from desirable additions to the fauna 
of that island.” Here again we chose 


to disregard both advice and example 
for although Palmer’s paper was pub- 
lished in 1898 Phillips writing in 
1928 records the introduction of the 
European Skylark “in the neighbor- 
hood of Victoria, British Columbia, 
where it was planted in April, 1913, 
apparently by the Natural History 
Society of Victoria, assisted by the 
provincial government.” And again 
“About 200 skylarks were liberated in 
Santa Cruz County, California, in 
1908.” He adds that “The birds reach 
the port of New York often in lots of 
over 100, and at least 5,000 to 7,000 of 
them arrived from 1900 to 1914.” In 
the case of the Black Thrush he says: 
“Many... came over to the United 
States before the World War.” 

It cannot be denied that the intro- 
duction into the United States of 
the Ring-necked Pheasant (including 
Phasianus colchicus torquatus and 
other subspecies and their hybrids) 
and the Hungarian or Gray Partridge 
(Perdix perdix) have been successful 
both from the point-of-view of estab- 
lishment and the addition of popular 
and valuable game species to our avi- 
fauna. The pheasant has proved itself 
hardy as to climatic conditions, wary 
as to enemies, and over much of its 
range is without doubt more numer- 
ous than any of the native game birds 
in the same regions. It is widely es- 
tablished in the Northwestern and 
North Central States. The Hungarian 
Partridge, a later introduction, has 
shown the same ability as the pheas- 
ant to occupy and hold territory and 
to increase in numbers. According to 
McAtee “These partridges are well 
established in various localities in the 
East and abound in the Northwest; 
10 years after their introduction in 
Okanogan County, Washington, they 
had fully occupied the country for a 
radius of 150 miles, and on feeding 
grounds established after the shooting 


season, they gathered literally in thou- 
sands. . . . In Alberta, where the 
partridge was first introduced in 1908, 
an open season of 30 days with a daily 
bag limit of 5 birds was permitted in 
1912; limits later were extended until 
in 1927 the open season was 3 months 
and the bag limit 15 birds a day. The 
State game warden of Oregon asserts 
that the Chinese Pheasant and the 
Hungarian Partridge produce prob- 
ably 90 per cent of the upland bird 
shooting in Oregon and bear promise 
of doing likewise in many other 
states.” 

Grange states the case for the 
exotics in this respect as follows: “The 
Ringneck Pheasant and the Hun- 
garian Partridge (and now the Chu- 
kar, it appears), have won the confi- 
dence vote of a vast segment of the 
sporting public. They have demon- 
strated remarkable ability to survive 
and multiply in our most barren agri- 
cultural environments, from which all 
native game birds in shooting num- 
bers have long since vanished. They 
withstand heavy hunting, are easily 
replaced by purchase from commer- 
cial breeders, and they form the nu- 
merical backbone of upland game 
bird hunting in northern states.” 

Rowan? writing in 1927 is equally 
well convinced of the beneficial re- 
sults accruing from Hungarian Par- 
tridge introductions in Alberta. He 
says: “The evidence, as it stands to- 
day, nearly 20 years after the first 
importation of the Gray Partridge in- 
to Alberta, is most distinctly in its 
favor. A vastly superior table bird 
and a much more sporting proposition 
than the (Prairie) Chicken, it gives 
me particular pleasure to come to its 
defense, for it is only five years ago 
that I was opposing, on biased prin- 
ciple, the local liberations that I am 
herewith putting on record. Subse- 
quent and more critical examination 
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of the actual facts has convinced me 
that the partridge is an acquisition to 
our avifauna that has, up to date, 
done no harm to any native species 
and is unlikely to do so in the fu- 
ture... 

The case for the pheasant and the 
Hungarian Partridge could be further 
strengthened by innumerable refer- 
ences but there is no necessity for in- 
cluding them here. Every informed 
person agrees that these introductions 
have been, in large part, successful; 
that the birds in question fill a place 
that would otherwise very likely be 
unoccupied; that in these two in- 
stances no great harm has, as yet, ac- 
crued to our native species and there 
is no reason to suspect that such harm 
will occur in the future; and that the 


practical benefits resulting from these 
introductions at present far outweigh 
any demonstrable harm attributable 
to them. 

McAtee has summed up the situ- 
ation in the following words: ‘Let 
the native game birds enjoy the pro- 
tection of game sanctuaries as numer- 
ous and extensive as can be afforded, 
but on those parts of our domain 
where public shooting is practiced and 
its continuance is desired, the practi- 
cal necessities of the situation require 
the use of species of game birds that 
will produce the best results, regard- 
less of their origin. . . . The Eurasian 


game birds and animals doubtless had 
time through the centuries to develop 
defenses against man’s slowly improv- 
ing armament and a tolerance for the 


The Heath Hen might have been saved had it received 
the same attention in time and money as have exotics. 


Alfred O. Gross 


changes in natural conditions result- 
ing from increased population. Amer- 
ican species, on the other hand, 
adapted to conditions in a country 
sparsely populated and_ primitively 
armed, were suddenly called upon to 
face the destructive influences of an 
effectively armed and ever-growing 
population. It is no reflection on the 
stamina of our fauna that it could 
not cope with a change in conditions 
that came on so rapidly that there was 
not time for the slow processes of 
adaptation. Whatever the reasons, 
there is little doubt that the wild life 
of the Old World, in general, has 
shown far greater ability than that of 
the New to survive despite human oc- 
cupation of the land. . . . The case of 
Eurasian versus American game birds 
is fully made out in the experience 
with the pheasant and partridge in 
the Northwest. The native birds had 
equal opportunity with the foreign 
ones to respond to feeding and legal 
protection, yet with their advantage 
of close adaptation to country and 
climate, and priority of occupation, 
they failed to make good.” 

The paper from which the above 
quotations were taken was published 
in 1929. Developments of the last ten 
years have thrown new light on the 
populations of exotics as compared 
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with the populations of native species. 
It seems that in the case of every spe- 
cies newly established in a territory 
not formerly occupied by that species 
there is during the early years of es- 
tablishment a tremendous increase in 
population. In other words when an 
introduced species succeeds at all it 
succeeds remarkably well for a time 
at least. This peculiarity of popula- 
tion behavior has been exhibited by 
the pheasant, the Hungarian Par- 
tridge, the English Sparrow, the Star- 
ling, and numerous other species in 
other parts of the world. The cause 
of this rapid population increase has 
been referred to by some as “hybrid 
vigor” because of an apparent but not 
proved effect arising from the “cross- 
ing” of a species with a new environ- 
ment. It may be due to the temporary 
freedom from natural checks existing 
in the old environment, or it may be 
that reproduction and survival are 
affected by some stimulus resulting 
from the new relationship. Whatever 
the cause it is effective over only a 
relatively short period of time. In- 
variably the species fail to maintain 
the high population levels at first at- 
tained. Eventually the peak is reached 
and the population curve drops to a 
lower level and flattens out there. 
(To be concluded in next issue) 
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HE largest gift this Society has 

ever received in its history came 
to us in June, when Mrs. Eleanor 
Steele Reese and Mr. H. Hall Clovis 
donated to the Society 281 acres in 
the Round Hill section of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, for a wildlife sanctuary. 
With the land came a generous fund 
to cover the cost of maintaining the 
sanctuary and to enable us to carry on 
a broad education and research pro- 
gram. 


The Perfect Gift 

Rare indeed are those friends of 
this Society who are able to donate so 
large and so valuable a piece of land 
as the Greenwich property; rarer still, 
in these times, are those who are able 
to provide, in addition, an adequate 
maintenance fund. Mrs. Reese and 
Mr. Clovis break other records, too, in 
that their gift carries with it none of 
those personal or whimsical restric- 
tions to limit the fullest possible use 
of both land and money. The stated 
purposes for which the acres and 
funds may be used are almost precisely 
those of this Society. Thus we are 
given what educational and philan- 
thropic institutions pray for and so sel- 
dom receive—full discretionary powers 
to employ the donated resources along 
the lines dictated by the institution's 
normal policies. 

The location, so close to New York 
City, is ideally situated both for met- 
ropolitan and suburban populations. 
Here research programs and investiga- 
tions that have direct bearing on wild- 
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life conservation can be adequately 
conducted. Some time will be required 
before these activities can be inaug- 
urated, and carried to a stage where 
it will be possible to open the doors 
to the public. But at an early date, 
and for uncounted years to come, this 
sanctuary should play an important 
role, dovetailing with the work of the 
Audubon Nature Camp in Maine, and 
with the educational and research 
projects of Audubon House itself. 


New Sanctuary Has Everything 

Nature has been lavish at the new 
sanctuary. Through the center of the 
property runs a fine stream; there is 
also a lake in the woods, 30 feet deep 
at one end, and merging into a brushy 
maple swamp at the other. Orchards, 
old fields growing up to brush, thick 
birch stands, and much promising sec- 
ond growth with closed canopy of 
foliage, make as many types of habi- 
tat as you could hope to find on 281 
acres. And variety of habitat means a 
variety of bird life—far more than you 
could expect where plant cover and 
topography were uniform, however 
attractive. 

Without delay we shall make an in- 
ventory of plants and animals so that 
in later years records may be avail- 
able for comparative purposes. No 
change or break in the present eco- 
logical balance is envisaged at this 
time. We plan, however, to lay out an 
educational nature trail, and to con- 
struct and equip a small nature 
museum. 
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This gift, and none was ever more 
handsomely given, offers an oppor- 
tunity, from a scientific point of view, 
to make this tract of land one of the 
most thoroughly studied in the world. 
Lack of opportunity for such detailed 
“sampling” has hampered scientific 
wildlife management on larger areas. 
The Greenwich property will make a 
fine representative sample, well suited 
for purposes of comparison through- 
out southern New England and the 
mid-Atlantic states. Thus the new 
sanctuary promises to do more than 
provide protection for the compara- 
tively small numbers of birds, other 
animals and plants that are within its 
boundaries. It promises to teach us 
what we need to know, to be a prov- 
ing ground for what we wish to test, 
and so contribute to the future better- 
ment of wildlife over a wide area. 


Sanctuary Birds Hit Records 


If it isn’t low water it’s high, down 
among the Florida keys; if it isn’t a 
gale it’s the doldrums. High water and 
still air, in summer, make for mosqui- 
toes, and tales of the prowess of Jersey, 
Alaska and Quebec mosquitoes pale 
before that of the Florida ’skeeter. 
She ceases to be merely an insect pest, 
and turns into a natural force. So 
think of what life was like for our 
Florida wardens, this past June, when 
the rains were unusually heavy. In one 
night, 19 inches of rain are said to 
have fallen—as much as parts of south- 
ern California receive in a year. War- 
den Karcher reports: “About seven 
miles of the Ingraham Highway lead- 
ing from Homestead to Cape Sable 
are now under water, and the area 
from Royal Palm Park to Coot Bay is 
literally alive with wildlife — snakes, 
coon, bobcats, panthers, deer, and 
thousands of birds.” 

High water and light breezes are 
good for the water birds of our south- 
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ern sanctuaries. Warden Friddell at 
the Vingt-un Islands in Galveston Bay 
assures us that “We have now more 
birds of all kinds than at anytime 
since my arrival here. The islands are 
covered with nests. No birds appear 
to have died this season from other 
causes than high tides.” Later he re- 
ported: “Most of the eggs have hatched 
and the young birds are flying all over 
the islands. I have not made a final 
count yet but I figure that we have 
about 2,000 Roseate Spoonbills.” 


Standing Room Only 


On June 15th, from these same 
islands, Joseph M. Heiser, Jr., writes: 
“The large isles are literally packed 
and jammed with nesting birds. On 
one we estimated 300 Spoonbill nests, 
and almost as many on ‘Big Vingt-un.’ 
The nests are crowded so closely to- 
gether that most of them are of less 
than average size. Total number of 
Snowy Egrets noted was about 5,000, 
possibly more. American Egrets and 
Louisiana Herons were slightly less 
numerous. There were several nests of 
Ward’s Heron, probably 50 White 
Ibis, and two or three times as many 
White-faced Glossies. We would not 
hazard a guess as to the total number 
of Heron and Egret nests. The isles 
are crowded to absolute maximum. 
There were many Spoonbill nests with 
eggs—usually clutches of four or five, 
often six. We saw Spoonbills with 
nesting material in their bills, vainly 
searching for a spot on which to place 
it.” And still the reports flow in. 
From Warden Larson, Green Island, 
Texas, we hear that “Conditions in 
general on the island are looking bet- 
ter right now than at any time this 
season.” 

It is in years like this, when we can 
report bumper crops of birds, that we 
take up hope again. Such years make 
up for the discouragements and set- 


backs received in times of low water 
and high wind, of hurricane and fire, 
of tidal waves and floods, of destruc- 
tion of nests, eggs, and young by in- 
cursions of predators, or of old birds 
for food or market. 


We Point With Pride, etc. 

One might say that a good year is 
a good year outside the sanctuaries as 
well as in. Of course it is, and happy 
we are to admit it. The difference to 
birds in banner years inside of sanc- 
tuaries, or wherever our wardens pa- 
trol, is that they have a better chance 
of making good on their initial in- 
crease, while outside the sanctuaries 
a conspicuous abundance of birds is 
too often a signal for illegal hunters 
to give the birds a beating. 

From Coot Bay Dock, Florida, War- 
den Parker informs us: “Since I 
stopped the shooting here at the Dock, 
the place is white with birds feeding 
early and late.” Warden Chandler, a 
terror to the illegal shooter, reports 
that he recently assisted a state warden 
in the arrest and conviction of two 
young men found with two does and 
a wild turkey hen in their possession. 
Day after day he reports: “Assisted in 
the arrest of so-and-so for violation of 
hunting regulations.” Constantly on 
the go around Lake Okeechobee and 
the Kissimmee prairie, Chandler is 
busy ‘protecting Cranes, and checking 
on reports of Crane shooting.” 

By now Warden Parker in our flag- 
ship, Audubon, has moved from Coot 
Bay dock to Duck Rock to guard the 
great roost on the southwest coast just 
below Everglades; for there some 
hundred thousand birds come in to 
spend the night, including about 100 
Spoonbills. Warden Eifler, who has 
recently been stationed at Duck Rock, 
with the boat Spoonbill, has moved a 
little south to guard the other great 
roosting concentration at Plover and 


Buzzard Keys. All over Florida the 
1942 crop of the stately water birds 
has been unusually good. Thus we 
protect for you the Sanctuary birds in 
good seasons as in bad. If it is impor- 
tant to prevent their destruction when 
in dire straits, it is just as valuable to 
help them consolidate their biological 
positions in favorable years. 


Gunless Hunter’s Club for Boys 


Hunting is a very natural sport with 
many boys the country over. A hit is 
precious to a boy, not for the kill, but 
for the triumph in patience, speed, 
precision and sportsmanship. As such, 
hunting has long had great potentiali- 
ties in character building; sometimes 
too it has proved a first step to the 
scientific hobby, or even career, of 
ornithology. But the drawbacks and 
dangers in the handling of firearms 
by minors are too obvious to need 
mention here. 

In Texas, however, the Bull’s-Eye 
Club, an organization of high school 
boys guided by our good friend, 
Joseph M. Heiser, Jr., has given new 
meaning to the terms “bull’s-eye” and 
“in the bag.” In this Club, a bird is 
“in the bag” when a member has made 
an instantaneous and correct identifi- 
cation—a bull’s-eye but without a gun. 
And each member receives a certificate 
when he has “bagged” a certain num- 
ber of species for his bird list. The 
patience, the speed, the precision, the 
sportsmanship are all there—yet the 
Duck thus “bagged” still swims, the 
Hawk still soars, the Mourning Dove 
still calls. 


They’re in the Navy Now! 


In the full glory of a naval Lieu- 
tenant’s uniform, the Audubon So- 
ciety’s newest and youngest director, 
James Moffitt, appeared recently at 
Audubon House. Lieutenant Moffitt 
was on his way to take special training 
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at the Naval Air Station at Quonset 
Point, Rhode Island — far, far from 
California, his home in times of peace. 
Long has Jim had a special passion 
for geese; much of his time on the 
Pacific Coast was spent in goose stud- 
ies. Among his reasons, so he tells us, 
for wishing to serve in the Navy is the 
hope that he may still go wild goose 
chasing. Likely as not, it will be his 
fate to get a post where there are no 
geese at all! 

The next draft on our slender 
forces deprives us of the service of War- 
den Karcher of Miami, one of our 
most reliable and hard working war- 
dens. As an old Coast Guardsman, he 
was, of course, subject to recall. As of 
July 1, he was assigned to recruiting 
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for the Coast Guard in Miami. He 
says that he thinks he can still keep 
us posted regarding conditions in 
south Florida, and expects to main- 
tain at least a wig-wagging touch with 
the rest of our staff down there. 


Oaks from Acorns 

On another page, you'll be reading 
an article about the Witmer Stone 
Wildlife Sanctuary. So we won't sum- 
marize it here; still, some reflections 
do occur to us which we wish to men- 
tion in a stage whisper. When we es- 
tablished, in 1935, a small sanctuary 
on Cape May, named in honor of one 
of the best loved naturalists of our 
time, we were attempting little more 
than to hold a position for the Hawk 


migration, where we could protect 
these useful and magnificent birds 
from the ill-considered slaughter to 
which they are subjected. 

Now, only seven years after taking 
over the little sanctuary, we have been 
able to arrange for a very much larger 
sanctuary, which takes in the entire 
wooded areas where migrants tend to 
congregate. This step would have been 
impossible without the good will of 
the landowners involved—a good will 
that proves a recognition, on the part 
of the growing community, of the 
value of the sanctuary and of wildlife 
protection. Thus from comparatively 
small beginnings do Audubon sanctu- 
ary projects grow. At the start, small 
sanctuaries may look like small pota- 
toes; it would be more accurate to 
compare them to small acorns; yet 
oaks come from nothing else. 


The Tongue Is Mightier Than the 
Pen 

The support that the Audubon So- 
ciety receives is direct, in the form of 
memberships, and indirect, in the 
form of adherence to our ideals. Tens 
of thousands, even millions of people 
are influenced by us, although they 
never become formal members of the 
National or affiliated Audubon So- 
cieties. That influence is perhaps our 
most valuable asset and our most 
notable contribution. We believe it is 
strong enough to recreate the Society 
and all its works—even if all our mem- 
bers should die tomorrow. How we 
won this good will is, however, a ques- 
tion we have never been able to ana- 
lyze completely. We do know that no 
factor is more important than the 
speakers, lecturers and educators who 
have given an untold number of talks 
about us and our aims, to an uncalcu- 
lated number of listeners. 

We have some figures, however, on 
talks and listeners, figures of recent 


date, of which we are proud. Califor- 
nia, for instance, has been, until recent 
years, comparatively “un-stumped” for 
us; but last year our new California 
Representative, Bert Harwell, spoke 
84 times to audiences totalling almost 
40,000 people. Allan Cruickshank re- 
cently took a swing around all parts 
of the country except Dixie, speaking 
68 times to audiences totalling 32,000. 
In Indiana alone, Alden H. Hadley 
addressed some 61,143 persons this 
year, in no less than 415 audiences! 
Our pencil says that makes 567 
speeches by three men, reaching about 
133,000 Americans. 

Through print, through Junior 
Audubon Clubs, through Camp, 
through Sanctuary visitors and 
through other means, we have con- 
tacts with a vastly larger number. 

Word-of-mouth enthusiasm remains 
the greatest, and the most influential 
form of publicizing that is known. No 
writing, no advertising, however high- 
powered, is a complete substitute for 
it, for by it, convictions become infec- 
tious. We wish, therefore, to thank 
not only these three men, but the 
many other men and women who, be- 
fore schools or clubs, before gather- 
ings of from two to two thousand, 
have spread the Audubon ideals, ex- 
plained the aims and _ accomplish- 
ments of this Society, and have 
brought in members or at least created 
friends for us. 


We Make Our Bow to an Empress 


Speaking of our far-flung influence, 
we were flattered six months ago to 
receive the patronage of the Queen of 
Egypt, who subscribed to Audubon 
Magazine through the Hammer Gal- 
leries in New York. The Galleries re- 
cently notified us that they had re- 
ceived another subscription, this time 
from the Queen of Egypt’s sister, Her 
Majesty the Empress Fawzieh Pahlavi, 
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whose beauty is well known through 
photographs, in America. Her copies 
will go addressed to the Imperial 
Palace, Teheran. So to the native 
home of the Pheasant, (Phasianus col- 
chicus persicus), the Snowcock (Tetra- 
ogallus caspius), the Flamingo, and 
the Great Bustard, go our accounts of 
sanctuaries for Roseate Spoonbills, 
our field-trips after Vermillion Fly- 
catchers, our pictures of Prairie Chick- 
ens. We should like to assure the 
Empress, as we would all other foreign 
subscribers, that the cause of wild bird 
protection anywhere is the cause of 
the National Audubon Society. We 
have never been willing to relieve the 
pressure upon American birds for the 
plumage trade, by shifting it to for- 
eign wild birds. We are as opposed to 
permitting the importation of feathers 
from other than domestic birds, as to 
the destruction of native species for 
the millinery and decorative feather 
industries. 


Feather Check-up 


It’s one thing to get a law passed 
and quite another to see that it is 
obeyed; this has proved especially true, 
as we know from long experience, of 
laws governing the feather trade. We 
are glad to report that the New 
York State Conservation Department 
has been checking up on compliance 
with the new feather law. Dealers and 
manufacturers have had their inven- 
tories and accounting records checked 
in up-state New York as well as in 
New York City. Among the inven- 
tories of wild bird plumage which was 
on record as having been imported 
solely for fish-fly manufacturing use, 
there were a number of items—such as 
Bustard, Pelican and Screamer—which, 
so far as we have ever heard, had 
never been used in appreciable 
amounts in such a way. Long had we 
suspected that the special exemptions, 
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permitting commercial exploitation of 
wild birds for fly-tying, were being 
used as a means of diverting such 
plumage to millinery use. 


Annual Meeting Plans Take Shape 


As in years past, the annual mem- 
bers’ meeting will be held at Audubon 
House this fall. Exact details we can- 
not yet formulate; but, as far as we 
can see now, the formal meeting will 
be preceded by an Audubon Nature 
Camp reunion on Friday evening, 
October 16th, followed by field excur- 
sions over the week-end of Saturday 
the 17th and Sunday the 18th. Mon- 
day the 19th and Tuesday the 20th 
will be devoted to showings of the 
latest and best in wildlife color mo- 
tion pictures, and to sessions when all 
responsible members of the staff who 
can be present will render an account- 
ing of the year’s work since the last 
assembly, and policies for the future 
will be discussed. Full particulars will 
be sent to all members not later than 
the first of October, together with 
mailing of the usual business meeting 
proxies. 


War Does Not Stop Nature Camp 


By the time you read these words, 
the 1942 session of the Audubon Na- 
ture Camp will be a matter of history, 
and 134 persons will have attended 
during the three sessions of two weeks 
each. Considering the innumerable 
reasons why every sort of war restric- 
tion makes it impossible or inadvis- 
able for most citizens to travel, this 
was a large enrollment. So far as we 
know, only one or perhaps two Nature 
study camps besides our own, kept 
open this summer. 

Restrictions on boat movements off 
shore did not prevent the usual tours 
of Muscongus Bay and the visits to 
the great nesting groups of birds on 
Old Hump Ledge, Eastern and West- 


ern Egg Rocks. As long as conditions 
permit, we shall continue these pop- 
ular and valuable summer sessions, so 
that years after it may be said “There 
will always be an Audubon Nature 
Camp.” 


We Mourn a Friend and Find 
Another 

For many years this Society enjoyed 
unusual and wonderfully effective co- 
operation from the Halliday Com- 
pany, Ltd. Its late president, Mr. 
H. C. Nunn, was also president of the 
Hamilton Bird Protection Society. 
Ihe company sells building materials 
by mail throughout Canada. It had 
long been the custom of Mr. Nunn to 
include Audubon Junior Club an- 
nouncement forms with all mailings 
of the company’s catalogs. Thousands 
of these were turned over by parents 
to their children, who took them to 
teachers, who in turn organized Jun- 
ior Clubs all over Canada. Through 
the years, hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian children have enjoyed the 
benefits of membership in these clubs. 

With the untimely death of Mr. 
Nunn, it became apparent that new 
arrangements must be made. Through 
the cooperation and interest of the 
Society's director, Professor J. R. Dy- 
mond of Toronto, the Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society, and the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists, the promotion 
of Audubon Junior Clubs will now 
be handled by that fine magazine, 
Canadian Nature, and its energetic 
editor, A. R. Whittemore. This maga- 
zine, which we can heartily recom- 
mend to our members and friends for 
delightful and significant reading, will 
regularly carry in its pages mention of 
the Audubon Junior Clubs. Undoubt- 
edly this magazine reaches directly a 
great number of teachers in whose 
classes are children most likely to re- 
spond to the call of the Junior Clubs. 


Nominations of Directors 

The official Nominating Commit- 
tee, composed of Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy as Chairman, with Donald 
Culross Peattie and Joseph M. Heiser, 
Jr. as the other members, has nomi- 
nated for consideration by the mem- 
bers at the annual members’ meeting 
on October 20, 1942, five candidates for 
directorships. ‘These are to fill exist- 
ing vacancies for unexpired terms and 
such other vacancies as will be occa- 
sioned through automatic retirements 
of existing directors in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws; 
such directors having served two full 
consecutive three-year terms. In addi- 
tion, the Committee nominates for re- 
election as directors Mr. Guy Emer- 
son, president, and Dr. James J. Mur- 
ray, secretary, whose terms as directors 
expire this fall. Those nominated by 
the Committee are: Mrs. Francis B. 
CROWNINSHIELD of Delaware and Flor- 
ida, long actively interested in the 
better protection of birds, a director 
of the Florida Audubon Society and 
member of its Executive Committee, 
and first vice-president of the Garden 
Club of America; Mrs. WALTER W. 
NAUMBERG of New York, ornithologist 
and Research Associate of the Bird 
Department of the American Museum 
of Natural History; Dr. WiLiiaM E. 
WRATHER of Dallas, Texas, oil geolo- 
gist, past president of the Texas Geo- 
graphical Society, chairman of the 
most recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, member of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago, 
with an ardent hobby interest in na- 
ture photography; Mr. G. LisTER 
CARLISLE, JR. of Norfolk, Connecticut, 
retired mining engineer, long and ac- 
tively interested in wildlife conserva- 
tion, sponsor of an American Museum 
expedition to Africa, a director of the 
Berry School and well acquainted, 
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through personal inspection, with 
many of the Society’s southern sanctu- 
aries; and Mrs. PAuL Moore of New 
Jersey, prominently identified with 
many fine causes, particularly the 
American Red Cross, and deeply in- 
terested in birds and their protection. 
It is with deepest regret that, 
through the operation of the by-law 
limitation as to the length of service 
of directors, the Society will lose this 
fall the active participation in its 
councils of Mrs. Robert C. Wright of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Fay Welch of Syra- 
cuse, and Mr. Roger N. Baldwin of 
New York City, all of whom have de- 
votedly given time and energy to the 
affairs and interests of the Society. 


Of Budgets and Transfers 

Said one old village gossip to an- 
other: “No sir, I ain’t a-goin’ to vote 
this year; they’s things goin’ on down 
in Washin’ton you and I are better 
out of.” At the Capitol, things are 
happening to the appropriations for 
wildlife management by government 
agencies, and it would take a Kiplin- 
ger Letter to make them clear to us. 
For instance, because the Central Val- 
ley (of California) power fight smoth- 
ered everything else, Congress wound 
up, when it came to allocations in the 
budget for the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, by eliminating all of Clarence 
Cottam’s Food Habits Division bud- 
get. It reduced by a million the “Fed- 
eral Aid in Wildlife Restoration.” All 
along the line, Congress has decided 
to take immense funds away from con- 
servation agencies. It has totally 
eliminated the CCC, which is prob- 
ably correct at this time, but it did 
not provide funds or suggest a source 
of man power to carry on the con- 
servation work formerly performed by 
these boys and young men. Congress 
must make up for that deficiency or 
see much of the soil and forest con- 
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servation work of years destroyed by 
the sleepless forces of erosion. 

It’s definite now that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, along with the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, have been put out of 
Washington and transferred to Chi- 
cago. True, they can still function 
there. But, to drop our voice to the 
whisper of a Capital columnist, we 
would say that rumor hath it that 
moves are on foot to shoulder many 
of the older civil service organizations 
out of Washington in order to weaken 
the power of members of the Cabinet 
and enhance that of executive assis- 
tants to the President. 


War’s Impact on Game 

Restrictions on all means of trans- 
portation will surely reduce hunting 
pressure on game birds and animals 
in all outlying and primeval areas, 
but it is our guess that game in the 
immediate vicinity of centers of popu- 
lation will take a pretty severe beat- 
ing during the open seasons of 1942. 
On balance, however, the volume of 
hunting pressure will undoubtedly be 
very much less than usual. 

Printed in full this month are the 
recommendations of special commit- 
tee as to 1942-3 migratory hunting 
regulations. It is worth a lot to the 
cause of conservation to have direct 
correlation between game supply and 
shooting privileges unmistakably rec- 
ognized by the regulations. Accept- 
ance of that principle places obliga- 
tion on the Federal Government to 
reduce or cancel privileges at the 
first sign of less favorable conditions. 


New Contributing Editors 


As promised in our last issue, we 
are greatly enlarging our list of con- 
tributing editors. It would be enough 
to assure the success of any magazine 
dealing with natural history to have 
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the promise of frequent or regular 
contributions from such men as Her- 
bert Ravenel Sass, the delightful 
writer and veteran naturalist of the 
Carolina “low country”; Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen the distinguished ornitholo- 
gist of Cornell, who used to be an 
active contributor to Bird Lore’s pages 
and now reappears to delight his read- 
ers in Audubon Magazine. We are for- 
tunate, too, in securing the future 
contributions of Louis Joseph Halle, 
Jr., of New York, Guatemala and 
New Canaan, whose Birds Against 
Men made him, in 1938, a new light 
in the skies of nature writing. John 
Kieran of New York, of baseball and 
Information Please fame, and Dr. 
Frank M. Chapman, dean of American 
ornithologists, will become contribut- 
ing editors in fact as well as in name. 
Special editor of the breeding-bird 
census will be Mrs. Margaret Brooks 
Hickey, formerly at Audubon House, 
now married and living in Wisconsin, 
while the other statistical supplements 
will be under the editorship of Roger 
Peterson, who has just (tch, tch) had a 
run-in with the police. 


"Nother Nazi Agent on Long Island? 

Peterson went out to photograph 
some European Goldfinches in their 
nests on Long Island, the first Sunday 
in July. No sooner was he uncomfort- 
ably ensconced in a tree with his cam- 
era than numerous patriots who saw 
him reported him to the police. 
Shouts the Majesty of the Law: 
“What're you doing up there?” Fires 
back our jolly Roger, “Photographing 
Goldfinches.” Whips out a surprisingly 
discriminating copper: “What kind, 
British or American?” Astonished at 
the zoological distinction implied, 
Roger explained. That was odd, ad- 
mitted the policeman; he had just in- 
vestigated two other persons who said 
they were members of the Audubon 
Society and had showed him pictures 
of two kinds of Goldfinch, in a book 
by a Mr. Peterson. When Roger tim- 
idly admitted to its authorship, po- 
liceman and ornithologist struck up a 
fast friendship. The policeman is now 
an ardent ornithologist. 

And that’s all the news from here. 
Your announcer is John Baker, wish- 
ing you a very happy summer. 


OUR KINGDOM FOR A MOTTO 

We live in stirring times, when hearts beat faster at sight of the 
flag and thoughts respond to slogans. What of the motto of this 
magazine? Since 1899 our masthead has proudly borne “A bird 
in the bush is worth two in the hand”; pat phrasing of an appro- 
priate sentiment. 

But does that cover what AUDUBON MAGAZINE means to you 
today? Did you read “America, my Country”? Have you read the 
prize-winning answers to the question “What does my membership 
in the National Audubon Society mean to me today?” Don’t you 
feel that the scope and usefulness of the magazine, let alone those 
of the Society, have broadened since the day, forty-three years ago, 
when the first motto was selected? May we have the benefit of 
your suggestions? The Society could use an apt slogan too. Why 
not one that could be easily adapted to poster, emblem and flag? 


THE DIRECTOR REPORTS TO YOU 
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AN ENTIRELY CLOSED SEASON 
ON THE WOODCOCK DESERVES 
SERIOUS CONSIDERATION. 


Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr 


REPORT ON 
FEDERAL 
HUNTING 
REGULATIONS 


N APRIL 29, 1942, the Board of 

Directors of the National Audu- 
bon Society authorized the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to prepare re- 
commendations concerning the Federal 
Migratory Bird ‘Treaty Act hunting 
regulations for the 1942-1943 gunning 
season. This Committee has carefully 
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considered the many factors involved 
and as a result has the following sug- 
gestions to make. 

It should first be stated that the 
Committee strongly endorses the pol- 
icy of the National Audubon Society 
in not opposing legalized hunting, 
provided that it does not materially 
reduce the population of the species 
affected. It is always possible that 
further information may modify one 
way or another the Committee’s posi- 
tion in any regard. Finally, the Com- 
mittee desires to state its wish at all 
times to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with all agencies, Federal and 
otherwise, to the end that our wildlife 
will receive the protection necessary to 
maintain an adequate breeding stock. 

In considering the pressure that 
may be exerted upon game birds in 
the coming hunting season, the Com- 
mittee has attempted to evaluate the 
changes that will result from the war. 
These are complex but in most cases 
the net result will probably be a re- 
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duction in hunting pressure during 
the war years. As a result of this be- 
lief, it is thought that a continuation 
of the general regulations and seasons 
governing the take of waterfowl which 
existed in the 1941-1942 season, 
namely, a 60 day open season, 10 per 
day duck and 3 per day goose limit, 
may safely be continued in 1942-1943. 
The Committee strongly urges that 
no change be made in the entire pro- 
hibition of the practice of baiting for 
ducks, geese and doves, and of the use 
of live duck and goose decoys. The 3 
shot limit per gun, prohibition of use 
of sink-boxes and batteries for ducks, 
and other restrictive measures en- 
forced last year, should also be con- 
tinued. 

The Committee has carefully con- 
sidered the matter of the possession 
limit on ducks, geese and other birds 
which for several years has been 
double the daily bag limit, and can 
only conclude for a number of rea- 
sons especially pertaining to law en- 
forcement that this must be regarded 
as poor practice. It, therefore, recom- 
mends that the daily limit on all 
birds also be the maximum possession 
limit, and that in the case of ducks 
and geese the daily limits be 10 and 3 
respectively, with the further restric- 
live exceptions noted beyond. It ap- 
pears that, if possible, an interpreta- 
tion more liberal to the sportsman of 
the provisions of the Lacey Act gov- 
erning the interstate shipment of game 
would do much to nullify the present 
desire on the part of some sportsmen 
for a double daily bag limit. Thus, 
if it could be ruled that game legally 
taken and shipped by a common car- 
rier to another person becomes the 
latter’s property upon delivery to the 
carrier rather than upon delivery to 
the consignee, many objections to hav- 
ing the daily bag limit also the pos- 
session limit would be removed. 


It is felt that Canvasback and Ruddy 
Ducks, upon which the season was en- 
tirely closed not long ago and which 
enjoyed much needed special protec- 
tion until last year, are still so nu- 
merically few as to require greater 
protection than other species of ducks 
like mallards and pintail. The Red- 
head Duck is in still greater need of 
protection, notwithstanding encourag- 
ing reports of increases from some 
sections. Mindful of the undesirabil- 
ity of having different bag limits upon 
the Canvasback and the Redhead, 
which are so similar in appearance, 
the Committee believes that these two 
and the Ruddy Duck should be placed 
in a specially protected group, of 
which it would be illegal to kill more 
than 5 of one kind or in the aggre- 
gate of the three in any total daily 
bag limit of 10 with other species. 

Although the Society last year op- 
posed the creation of an open season 
and bag limit of 1 per day on the 
Wood Duck, which had been entirely 
protected for years, this Committee 
feels that the action was justified in 
the localities where it was permitted 
and that it would not be harmful to 
this species to extend the provisions 
to other States where this duck has 
regained substantial numbers, pro- 
viding that the daily bag limit be 
retained at 1 bird. 

The Committee urges that the Buf- 
flehead Duck and the Hooded Mer- 
ganser, each of which species is at a 
very low ebb numerically, be further 
protected by making the maximum 
daily bag limit on each species, na- 
tionally, 1 bird per day. 

In the matter of geese, the Commit- 
tee feels that generally the provisions 
of the past gunning season are about 
proper, but urges consideration of the 
matter of closing the season entirely 
upon all species of white geese in 
California in order to provide appar- 
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SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Continue 60-day open sea- 
son on waterfowl, bag limit 
of 10 on ducks and 3 on 
geese. 

(2) Continue ban on baiting 
and use of live decoys, sink 
boxes or batteries. 

(3) Maintain 3-shell limitation 
on shot guns. 

(4) Make possession limit same 

as bag limit. 

Limit bag of Canvasback, 

Ruddy Duck and Redhead 

to 5 of any one kind, or in 

the aggregate of the three, 
in any one total daily bag 
limit. 

Bag limit of 1 on Wood 

Duck, Hooded Merganser 

and Bufflehead. 

Consider closing on all 

white geese in California to 

protect Ross Goose, and in 

certain Montana counties 

to protect Trumpeter Swan. 

(8) Maintain closed season on 
Brant. 

(9) Consider closed season on 
Woodcock. 

(10) Maintain closed season on 
Wilson’s Snipe. 

(11) Closed season on White- 
winged Doves. 

(12) Reduce season on Mourning 
Doves from 21 to 30 days, 
and consider closed season 
on same in southeastern 
states. 


wr 
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ently needed additional protection to 
the Ross Goose. Long years of field 
experience convince us that Federal 
officials are mistaken in their belief 
that the majority of Ross Geese in 


existence are permanent winter resi- 
dents on Federal Refuges. The ma- 
jority are not on protected areas, and 
the whole population tends to trade 
back and forth between various feed- 
ing areas. White geese are little 
hunted in California anyway, and this 
restriction would work no real hard- 
ship on the sportsman. On_ these 
grounds we emphatically endorse the 
recommendations of the A. O. U. 
Committee on Bird Protection anent 
Ross Goose. Many other kinds of 
geese are available, and it appears to 
be the only practical way to afford 
proper protection to the Ross Goose. 
On the Atlantic Coast, a continuation 
of the entirely closed season on brant 
and greater snow geese is urged. 

To more effectively protect the 
Trumpeter Swans of the Yellowstone 
area, it would appear wise to extend 
the prohibition on shooting white 
geese to all counties in Montana 
where this swan is known to occur in 
winter. 

With regard to Woodcock, the Com- 
mittee urges serious consideration of 
the value of an entirely closed season 
in the United States. Should such ex- 
treme measures not appear justified, 
severe restrictions over gunning for 
this species should be applied. It is 
urged that the closed season applied 
to Wilson Snipe last year be con- 
tinued. Both these species suffered 
severe depletion in the South in the 
winter of 1940. Both have recovered 
partially only, but in a very erratic 
and spotty manner. There is no log- 
ical basis in fact for a closed season 
on the Snipe, without at least severe 
restrictions on the Woodcock. 

The Committee urges an entirely 
closed season on White-winged Doves 
in the United States with proper re- 
quests that additional protection be 
afforded this species in Mexico. 

A further restricted season of not 
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more than 21-30 days everywhere is 
urged for the Mourning Dove with 
full consideration of closing the sea- 
son entirely on this species in the 
southeast; North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Alabama seem to require special re- 
strictions due to many reports of dove 
scarcity from these States. 

The National Audubon Society rec- 
ognizes that serious conditions obtain 
in some parts of the country in the 
relation of game species to agricul- 
ture. An example is the depredations 
of ducks on rice crops in the Sacra- 
mento Valley of California. Any sug- 


gestions as to possible management 
practices that may develop in the 
course of the Society’s studies of such 
depredations will be transmitted to 
the Chief of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, with whom the Society de- 
sires to cooperate fully. It does not 
appear that the practice of “herding” 
ducks from farmers’ lands will offer 
complete solution to the problem. It 
appears that the situation might to 
some extent be relieved if the Gov- 
ernment were to forego receipt of cash 
for rented crops on its refuges and 
allow those crops to remain to be 
used by the ducks or geese. 


James MorrFittT 
LupLtow GRISCOM 
RoBERT CUSHMAN MuRPHY 


Report of Special Committee of the National Audubon Society on Recommendations 
for Federal Migratory Bird Hunting Regulations for 1942-1943. 


Dated July 3, 1942. 


KEEPING YOUR BINOCULARS BUSY? 


[' not, or if you have an extra pair, 
how about lending them to your Uncle 
Sam for the duration? 

The Navy’s keen eyes, constantly on the 
lookout for submarines, are handicapped 
by a shortage of glasses. Your binoculars 
can play their part in winning the war, if 
they are of a make and size which the 
Navy needs: either 6 x 30 or 7 x 50, made 
by Bausch and Lomb, or Zeiss. 

Binoculars of less than six power have 
proved of small value at sea because they 
do not magnify objects sufficiently. High- 
powered binoculars with front lenses less 
than 30 millimeters wide are of little use, 
as they shut out too much of light neces- 
sary to good vision, especially at night or 
in hazy weather. Two standard makes 
have been specified in order to facilitate 
obtaining replacement parts and repair 
work. 

If your binoculars meet specifications 


and you wish to lend them, tag them with 
your name and address and send to: THE 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. If they do not meet specifica- 
tions, or are not in good working order, 
but you want to lend them anyway, write 
to the Fourth Naval District Public Rela- 
tions Officer, 1315 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, giving full details. 
Such binoculars will be called for if and 
when needed. 

As the Navy is not authorized to accept 
gifts or free loans, binoculars will be 
“purchased” for $1.00 each. If still in use 
at the end of the war, they will be re- 
turned to the owners and the $1.00 will 
constitute a rental and depreciation fee. 
Your name and a special serial number 
will be engraved upon your binoculars, 
and the commanding officer of the vessel 
will notify you of the name of the ship 
where your binoculars are doing service. 


KEEPING YOUR BINOCULARS BUSY? 
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Ludlow Griscom 


ALIFORNIA reports very vari- 
C able weather. ‘Temperature was 
about normal near Los Angeles with 
one hot spell; it was dry to very dry 
in the interior. There were numerous 
late records for the departing winter 
residents and nesting was late on the 
whole also. April was good for land 
bird migrants, the best days being the 
13th, 27th, 29th and May Ist. Around 
San Francisco, per contra, it was uni- 
formly cold and rainy. The season 
was characterized by the late depar- 
ture of wintering land birds, the late 
arrival of some summer residents, and 
numerous broken nestings and tran- 
sients and some residents turning up 
in extraordinary places were a re- 
sponse to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. As usual the migration of land 
bird transients amounted to little or 
nothing. 

lurning to the balance of the con- 
tinent from the Great Plains to the 
Atlantic, normal to cool temperatures 
prevailed in the far south during 
April and May, passing to a remark- 
ably warm to very warm spring from 
Chicago and Ohio to New York and 
New England. In this whole area two 
outstanding generalizations can be 
made. ‘The April migrants were not 
early, in spite of warm weather and 
advanced vegetation, nor was the early 
May contingent from the West Indies. 
But the Central American contingent 
poured into the Northeast in a record- 
breaking rush the last days of April 
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. The 
Changing Seasons 


By 


and early May, establishing many all- 
time early dates. This is all the more 
interesting as dates from coastal Texas 
show nothing of the kind. A few rec- 
ords from northwest Florida suggest 
it, but we lack reports from the criti- 
cal area around the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, where the bulk of 
birds crossing the Gulf of Mexico first 
reach the United States. The known 
schedule is as follows: Northwest Flor- 
ida—March 29, April 11-12, 26; Mts. 
of North Carolina—peak, April 30; 
Northeastern States — first arrivals 
April 30-May 5; continued fine 
weather prevented any peaks, or con- 
centrations in mid-May except in 
coastal Massachusetts, where the last 
wave was May 24. Cooi weather 
in May in Minnesota and North 
Dakota produced normal migration 
schedules. 

A concomitant of this situation was 
the number of southern species that 
overshot their normal limits: Worm- 
eating Warbler, north to Chicago and 
Massachusetts; Prothonotary Warbler, 
north to Minnesota and Massachu- 
setts; Swainson’s Warbler, north to 
astern Delaware; Cerulean Warbler, 
north to Chicago and Massachusetts; 
Kentucky Warbler, north to Massa- 
chusetts; Hooded Warbler, 4 records 
Massachusetts, first State records for 
Minnesota and North Dakota; Blue 
Grosbeak, north to Delaware and 
Chicago. 

Occurring east of their normal mi- 
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gration routes: Cerulean Warbler, in- 
terior North Carolina; Philadelphia 
Vireo, North Carolina and central 
Massachusetts; Brewer’s Blackbird, 
Toledo, Ohio; Dickcissel, Chicago and 
Ohio; Leconte’s Sparrow, Harris’ 
Sparrow and even a lost Golden- 
crowned Sparrow near Chicago. 

Southern Herons continue their 
northward march. Two Louisiana 
Herons were found in southern New 
Jersey; American Egrets in Ohio; 
Snowy Egrets are about to nest in 
southern New Jersey, and stragglers 
reached Long Island and Massachu- 
setts; Litthe Blue Herons and Yellow- 
crowned Night Herons are again 
breeding in Massachusetts. 

The Duck migration was poor in 
most of the Northeast, but the breed- 
ing stock shows a further increase in 
the Northwest, which is what really 
counts. There were fine flights of 
Geese in various places. Another sharp 
increase in Grebes, particularly West- 


ern, is reported from North Dakota. 

There were spectacular flights of 
Hawks in coastal Texas April 8 and 9, 
tens of thousands of birds. ‘There was 
a good flight in Ohio, but it was poor 
in New York and New England. A 
few Sandhill Cranes were noted in the 
Indiana Dunes, but 10,000 over North 
Dakota on April 12 must have been a 
spectacular sight. 

The Shorebird migration was re- 
ported as poor over most of the coun- 
try. The Hudsonian Godwit and 
Bufl-breasted Sandpiper are reported 
only from Minnesota. A Hudsonian 
Curlew in North Dakota is a new State 
record. 

Bad news is the failure of the breed- 
ing season of the very rare Attwater’s 
Prairie Chicken in coastal Texas. Also 
a catastrophe to Northern Yellow- 
throats in middle South Carolina on 
May 15, when many thousands were 
found dead or dying, after migrating 
at night in unfavorable weather. 


Roger Tory Peterson 


Chestnut-sided Warblers were reported common at St. Louis this spring. 


THE CHANGING SEASONS 
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Qpen Your Door... 


Bobby Coon is calling to tell 
you about CANADIAN NATURE 


We believe that AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
has thousands of readers who would be in- 
terested in the fascinating nature stories, 
wonderful photographs, drawings and color 
plates that appear in each issue of CANA- 
DIAN NATURE—the magazine which cap- 
tures the heart of everyone interested in 
nature and the outdoors. Parents, educators, 
librarians and nature lovers praise and 
recommend it. An ideal gift and a magazine 
which is needed in every home, school and 
library. 


CANADIAN NATURE is issued in Jan- 
uary, March, May, September and Novem- 
ber. Volume 4 for 1942 will contain 180 
pages, 80 articles, 35 color plates, 150 pho- 
tographs, 200 figure drawings. An Annual 
Index is bound in the November issue. The 
magazine enjoys wide United States school 
use. The articles are suitable to the whole 
of North America. There are subscribers in 
43 States. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Send coupon, with only $1.25 for one year’s 
subscription. If you are not completely sat- 
isfied, after receiving the first issue, notify 
us within 10 days and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


Canadian Nature Magazine, 177 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto, Canada 

Enclosed is $1.25. Please enroll me for one 

year’s subscription—5 issues—on your 

money-back guarantee. 
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Among the Authors 


Edwin Way Teale is shown here in the 
cattail swamp near his home in Baldwin, 
Long Island, New York. An expert pho- 
tographer and authority on nature, Mr. 
Teale is first and foremost a naturalist. 


His interest in nature began as a hobby 
and has developed into a profession. His 
recent books GRASSROOT JUNGLES, 
THE GOLDEN THRONG, and BY- 
WAYS TO NATURE are popular sellers. 

Alan Devoe’s nature-studies and stories 
of animal-life are familiar to the readers 
of a long list of magazines . . . The At- 
lantic Monthly, Scribner's, Esquire, Read- 
er’s Digest, and many others. For a num- 
ber of years he has written a monthly 
department, Down ta Earth, in The 


American Mercury, and much of his work 
has been gathered in his books, PHUDD 
HILL and DOWN TO EARTH. 

Mr. Devoe, born in Montclair, New 
Jersey, has been interested in all the life 
of the outdoors and began writing about 
nature at the age of nineteen. ‘Today he 
lives on a 120-acre farm in Hillsdale, New 
York. This farm, Phudd Hill, is main- 
tained by him as a wildlife sanctuary. 


CLASSIFIED 


BUTTERFLIES: 15 different, named, United States 
species $1.00. Ten from Japan or Philippines 
1.00. Twelve from Peru including gorgeous 
Jrania $1.00. Tropical beetles; lists. Nature Room 
Supply House, 2781 Grand Concourse, New York. 
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